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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
The new Irish Draft Constitution 


Te break with tradition due to the Great War is 
nowhere more evident than in the political sphere. 
Not merely have half a dozen pre-War ‘‘Empires’’ 
disappeared, but on all sides new forms of civil government 
have supplanted the old. The monstrous experiment of Soviet 
Russia, lately refashioned in externals but remaining essen- 
tially tyrannous and godless, began the game of constitution- 
mongering, but many other European States, which were pre- 
viously more or less democratic, have aimed at meeting post- 
War conditions by altering their political structure in the 
direction of autocracy. But not all have thus sought security 
and strength by turning their citizens into subjects. Interest- 
ing constitutional experiments are being tried in Portugal 
and Austria, with the aim of incorporating the citizens more 
vitally in the structure of the State, and thus preserving their 
essential liberties more effectively than the party system can 
in professed democracies. However, for Catholics, the latest 
Constitution—that presented for the suffrages of the Irish 
Free State on July 1st—is on many accounts the most interest- 
ing. Never since Garcia Moreno in 1863 fashioned the Con- 
stitution of Ecuador on purely Catholic lines, has there been 
a more explicit recognition of basic Christian principles of 
human government than that embodied in President de 
Valera’s Draft Constitution. It is not a perfect document, 
it has gaps, obscurities and redundancies, as keen and com- 
petent critics have shown, and the President would have been 
better advised if, after consultation with the opposition 
parties, he had put it to the country as an agreed measure; 
for such surely the fundamental law of the State should be. 
Moreover, it has proved to be too long and complex to form 
a fit subject for a plebiscite. The nation as a whole, being 
go per cent Catholic, would presumably accept its declaration 
of natural rights and of the principles of Christian social 
policy—directed, it would seem, expressly against the down- 
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right negation of divine claims and human liberties prevalent 
in Continental systems—but many of its political details are 
felt to embody partisan opinions and aims, and so make it 
less suitable for its purpose. 


Its Fate at the Polls 


ONSEQUENTLY, this ‘‘Declaration of Independence 

and Social Justice’’—a purely Irish Charter meant to 
supplant the Constitution of 1922 which owed its validity to 
an Act of the British Parliament'—has not been at all en- 
thusiastically endorsed by the Irish public. The votes in its 
favour, 686,042, were balanced by the formidable minority of 
528,362, and represented only 39 per cent of the entire elec- 
torate. Furthermore—a token of the unwisdom of submitting 
for popular support a complicated measure about which ex- 
perts disagree—nearly 105,000 votes were spoiled. Its pros- 
pects are further jeopardized by the fact that its author’s own 
political position has been noticeably weakened. In the new 
Parliament, counting the Speaker, he has won the support 
of only half the members. The Constitution, as it stands, 
becomes law after the lapse of six months, or it may be ratified 
immediately by the Dail. It is doubtful whether in the cir- 
cumstances it would be so approved, and there is talk of 
another election in the near future. Since the differences be- 
tween the two main parties arise, not from principles but from 
methods, one would gladly, for the sake of Ireland, see them 
unite to form a strong Christian Government, and thus end 
the futile internecine feud which has kept the country poor 
and unsettled for so long. The election showed, by the com- 
plete defeat of their candidates, that neither Fascists nor Com- 
munists have any substantial following in the country: all 
the better opportunity for Christians to combine to build up, 
on the lines of an emended Constitution, a truly Christian 
State. 


The Extension of Divorce 


Y Article 41 of Mr. de Valera’s Draft it is declared that 
“The State recognizes the Family as the natural, primary 
and fundamental unit of Society and as a moral institution 
possessing inalienable and imprescriptible rights, antecedent 
and superior to all positive law,’’ and further, in order to pro- 


1 So the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided in 1935. 
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tect the family, the Article proceeds, ‘‘No law shall be enacted 
providing for the grant of a dissolution of marriage.’’ Thus 
Ireland still shrinks from presuming ‘‘legally’’ to set asunder 
a partnership, whether natural or sacramental, endorsed and 
stabilized by the will of God. Current proceedings in this 
country form a sad contrast to this legislation, for Parliament 
has just passed a Bill providing further facilities for divorce, 
in which the divine purpose in marriage is wholly ignored. 
The Lords ended their Committee debate on the Bill on July 
15th, their most notable alteration being the reduction of the 
waiting period before divorce can be applied for, from five 
years to three, with discretionary power conferred on the 
judiciary to reduce it still further in exceptional cases. The five 
years period was originally inserted in the Bill to gain the ap- 
proval of those who dreaded the growth of divorce : at least it 
would provide some sort of a check upon those temporary 
unions of which the possibility of divorce is the natural source. 
But granting the morality of divorce at all, any period of wait- 
ing is so manifestly arbitrary and illogical that the clause may 
possibly disappear altogether in the final revision. There is 
no need to restate here the Catholic teaching on marriage, the 
essence of which is that the will of God, the Author of nature, 
is an inevitable part of the contract, as the words of Christ 
proclaim. We need only note that, in these Parliamentary 
debates, the divine purpose was never mentioned, the refer- 
ences always being to public feeling or opinion, and that, 
secondly, of those whose profession might suggest a concern 
for God’s interests, the twenty-four peers spiritual, only five 
took the trouble to attend the Lords’ debate, and none of 
these ventured to proclaim the indissolubility of marriage 
which their Church is supposed to teach. 


Vain Search for Truth 


HAT Anglicanism as a fact tolerates, if it does not sup- 
T port, divorce is of course notorious. Anglican prelates 
shared in the responsibility of the first Divorce Act of 1857, 
which the present Bill amplifies and extends, and which sub- 
sequent Bills will enlarge still more. To-day they are afraid 
to refuse their Communion Rite to people whom their formu- 
laries proclaim are living in adultery, just as they were afraid, 
in 1930, to forbid the intrinsically immoral practice of contra- 
ception. The reason is that Anglicanism is only one of those 
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many non-Catholic sects which, to the number of ninety-six 
separate ‘‘confessions,’’ are now in session at Oxford to dis- 
cuss in general the relations of institutional religion with the 
world at large. They are all non-teaching bodies. Whether 
singly or unitedly they can decide nothing : each speaks for 
itself, bears its own witness, makes no claim to certainty or 
absolute truth, and amongst them all there is no guiding 
authority to correct, endorse or supplement their individual 
views. They are meeting for a fortnight but, were they in 
session for a year or ten years, the result would be no different. 
Two things only unite them; one positive, one negative. 
Positively, they are all professing Christians, looking to Our 
Lord as the author and finisher of their Faith, but there posi- 
tive agreement abruptly ceases. For some hold that Christ is 
God in human flesh; others that He is a man in some way 
divinized. Some think that He founded a Church which later 
fell to pieces or disappeared ; others that all Churches are man- 
made. Some maintain that His teaching is true for all time; 
others that it may be modified or reversed by circumstances. 
The negative bond is at once more permanent and more abso- 
lute. They are none of them Catholics: they all unite in 
denying the fact that Christ committed His revelation to an 
indefectible, infallible Church, destined to perpetuate the 
benefits of His redemption in the minds and hearts of men 
until the end of time. That Church by the very nature of 
things is excluded from their Conference. 


Neither United nor Universal 

ND so the claim of universality made on behalf of this 

Oxford Conference, convoked as it has been by the 
“Universal Christian Council for Life and Work,”’ is sadly 
vitiated by the absence, often enough acknowledged and in- 
deed deplored, of ‘‘the Church of Rome,”’ the Catholicity of 
which in space and time and doctrine is as beyond dispute as 
it is beyond emulation. The Conference is not really cecu- 
menical, not a meeting of representatives of the Universal 
Church, but rather a gathering of the dissident and fragmen- 
tary beliefs, born of the Greek schisms and the disrup- 
tion of the Reformation. And although the spirit and aim of 
its members are wholly to be praised, since they are trying to 
regain the unity and certainty of the Church of Christ from 
which, through no personal fault, they now find themselves 
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excluded, their methods are bound to fail. Professor Ernest 
Barker who, in The Times for July 9th and 1oth, gave an 
illuminating account of the history and significance of the 
Conference, cannot disguise the exiguousness of the product 
likely to result from the labours of these many earnest and 
learned men, prolonged though they have been through many 
years. He shows a pathetic belief in the probable outcome 
of what ‘‘may well be a twenty- or thirty-year period of sus- 
tained and co-operative thinking,’’ viz., the drawing together 
of ‘‘the Christian Churches in a united front . . . of common 
testimony and common action for the comfort and healing of 
a world sorely vexed and overwrought by the profoundest 
questions which can trouble humanity.’’ Of what use, we 
may ask, is thinking, if there is no fixed and final standard 
by which to test its validity, without which it is much more 
likely to produce diversity than harmony of opinion? -The 
Professor seems to realize that grim uncertainty. ‘‘The World 
of the Christian Churches,’’ he says, ‘‘other than the Church 
of Rome, cannot issue, uno ictu, a document such as the 
‘Quadragesimo Anno’ issued by Pius XI in 1931. Their 
method is necessarily different: they must gather together : 
they must ‘enjoy the benefit of time.’ But there may yet 
come ‘in the twentieth year,’ after the Oxford Conference, 
something which may be worthy of all the endeavour.”’ 


The World needs help now 


UT the world is perishing at the present moment through 

want of truth for the mind and strength for the will. It 
cannot afford to wait for the distant and problematic results 
of the Oxford Conference. Whole nations are being divorced 
from the service of God and being made slaves of the secular 
atheistic State. As the Archbishop of Westminster forcibly 
said, on the occasion of the feast of SS. John Fisher and 
Thomas More, the sixteenth-century champions of both 
human and divine rights— 


To me it is very significant that the canonization [in 
1935] of those two should take place at a moment when 
Christian liberty is being fiercely assailed by an un- 
paralleled and world-wide licence—systematic licence— 
which involves the rejection of God and the rejection of 
the dignity of man. Formerly, the Divine Right of 
Kings was invoked as an excuse for persecution. Nowa- 
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days, God’s rights in society are claimed by so-called 
democracies or by all-absorbing States. The dignity of 
the human intellect, the sanctity of the family, the au- 
thority of the Church, are all sacrificed on the altar of 
national and international fanaticism. 


To say with Professor Barker that ‘‘the world is sorely 
vexed and overwrought by the profoundest questions that can 
trouble humanity’’ is thus a singular understatement of the 
state of mankind. The one need of the world is to save its 
soul, the one task of the world is to live for the next, the one 
light of the world is Christ living in His Church. It is only 
when these facts are ignored that there is room for strain and 
perplexity, and the real danger of the world lies in the wide- 
spread ignorance, induced and fostered in many cases by the 
secular State, of the things that are for its peace. The 
spectacle of grave and zealous men seeking at this late date 
in its history for the remedies for the world’s disorders, which 
have been provided in ample measure by the Church of Christ 
since her very foundation, is a signal illustration of the havoc 
wrought in mind and will by the revolt from her authority, 
especially in the sixteenth century. 


The Catholic Church also Christian ! 


T is gratifying to notice here and there amongst the 

‘‘Churches’’ a belated recognition that attacks on Catho- 
licism are attacks on Christianity itself. This enlightenment 
is due to the German Kulturkampf, against which certain 
Lutheran pastors, with a true sense of the supremacy of the 
spiritual, are heroically striving. The imprisonment of Dr. 
Niemdller and some forty other ministers of the ‘‘Confes- 
sional Church’’ has evoked widespread sympathy amongst 
their co-religionists here, and so Catholics and Jews, still 
more grievously persecuted, come in for a share in that sym- 
pathy. Thus the Moderator of the Federal Council of the 
Free Churches and the President of the National Free Church 
Council, in a joint letter to The Times on July goth, write: 
‘*We should rejoice to see the freedom which we desire for 
the Protestants of Germany extended also to Roman 
Catholics and Jews’’—a natural sentiment enough but hitherto 
rarely expressed. The Christian Faith as embodied in Catho- 
licism has for long years been martyred in Mexico without 
other Christians manifesting any open concern. Some fifteen 
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thousand Catholic priests in Spain have more recently been, 
not merely imprisoned, but done to death in circumstances 
of peculiar atrocity by the Reds, and all that other Christian 
bodies here have done has been to send deputations to frater- 
nize with those fanatical atheists. Sir Henry Lunn, however, 
at the Methodist Conference on July 15th, induced his fellow- 
members to express ‘‘sympathy with the Orthodox Church, 
the Protestant Churches and the Roman Catholic Church in 
the persecution which they have endured and are en- 
during’ . . . “‘in Russia, Germany, Spain and other 
countries.”’ We are not ungrateful for this indirect admis- 
sion that persecutors of the Catholic Church are also enemies 
of Christ. It may lead to a better appreciation of what the 
Church has done through her long history for the glory of 
God and for the welfare of humanity. 


‘Malice, Mischief and Irresponsibility” 


YEAR almost to the day has elapsed since General 
Franco, after vainly warning the Spanish Government 
about the inevitable results of their campaign against religion 
and social order, called upon the army to save what was left 
of historic Spanish civilization, attacked not merely by native 
Communists and Anarchists but openly by the emissaries of 
atheistic Russia. Yet with incredible obtuseness the English 
Labour party cling to their first false impression that the 
Nationalists were perjured rebels,’ anxious only to save the 
privileges of the aristocracy and the Church and to suppress 
by force the new-won liberties of the people. Against deep- 
rooted prejudice of this kind, the clearest evidence, though 
accumulating daily during the past year, has been powerless. 
In the debate on the proposal to recognize, on conditions, 
General Franco’s Government and that of the Reds as en- 
titled to ‘“‘belligerent rights,’’ which the Opposition staged 
on July 15th, their leader showed the same blind ignorance of 
the reality of Soviet intervention, the same callous indifference 
to the extirpation of religion by the Reds, the same tolerance 
of foreign Communism repudiated at home, the same simple 
reliance on the lying propaganda sent forth from Madrid and 
Valencia, which have characterized official Labour during the 
1“This was a rebellion of treacherous generals—bloodthirsty traitors—who 
had deliberately organized the overthrow of lawful Government’’—Mr. H. 


Morrison in the House of Commons, July 15th. If the leaders are so mis- 
informed, what hope is there for their less-educated followers? 
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whole year. Mr. Attlee, for all his sound and fury, was prob- 
ably wise in getting his own motion talked out: a division 
would have shown how little support it had behind it. We 
cannot help thinking, having in view the results of the twelve 
by-elections that have occurred during the last two months, 
that the country at large recognizes the stupidity, not to say 
dishonesty, of the Labour party’s attitude towards Spain, for 
the Government retained all those seats whilst the Labour 
vote dropped by a net amount of 20,000. However, Labour 
has not the monopoly of prejudice in this matter. ‘‘Question- 
time’’ in the House of Commons exhibits day by day that 
what a Minister described as ‘‘the sheer spirit of malice, mis- 
chief and irresponsibility’’ is fairly distributed amongst all 
sections of the Opposition, making the judicious grieve. 


The Real Effect of Non-Intervention 


HE chief task of the Non-Intervention Committee 

which is composed of representatives of twenty-seven 
European Powers, has turned out to be to prevent the Spanish 
conflict from becoming formally international. Its successive 
devices to keep material support from being provided for 
either belligerent have had, however ineffective in themselves, 
at any rate that one important effect. The war has not spread 
and is not likely to spread, and a welcome instance of inter- 
national combination—quite apart, be it noted, from the 
League of Nations—has been afforded to the world. That 
does not prevent some candid interchange of views in the 
Committee itself. The Parliamentary Opposition affects to 
think that the British Government’s action and inaction in 
regard to Spain have always been covertly designed to help 
General Franco. Count Grandi, on the other hand, voiced a 
view prevalent on the Continent when he accused the Govern- 
ment, on July 1oth, of having protected ships carrying pro- 
visions and munitions to besieged Bilbao, and both France 
and Russia of pouring ‘“‘tons of explosives’’ into Spain. More- 
over, it was an English critic who pointed out in The Times 
(July 6th) that by escorting Spanish refugees from belligerent 
territory, British ships were breaking the non-intervention 
pact, for they were thus relieving one or other side of the duty 
and expense of maintaining its own civilians in war time. 
Again, the fact that General Franco is stronger than the Reds 
at sea—the latter having begun their campaign by murdering 
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many of their naval officers—has been made a reason for dis- 
criminating against him; as if it were the duty of the non- 
intervening Powers to equalize belligerent conditions in every 
way! The whole situation is full of anomalies, subterfuges 
and pretences, and its only consoling aspect is that all the 
Powers feel bound to limit the expression of their sympathies 
to clandestine operations, lest worse befall. 


Basque Clergy in Rome? 

HE accusations (published in The Times for June 11th) 
"T wich some Basque clergy are said by the Basque 
Government to have laid before the Pope, concerning the 
bombing of Guernica and some of its non-combatant inhabi- 
tants by German planes, labour as evidence under certain 
antecedent improbabilities. ‘‘The delegation [the report says] 
went and returned in great secrecy,’’ so there is no indepen- 
dent confirmation of its having gone at all. Nothing has been 
said by the Vatican about this alleged visit. Considering 
that the Red Basque clergy, as far as they are freely associat- 
ing with the enemies of the Christian name, are acting in 
direct defiance of their Bishops, it is not likely that, until 
they had purged their offence, Rome would receive them on 
whatever errand. So long, then, as the Separatist Basques, a 
minority of their race, cannot justify on Catholic principles 
their conduct in siding with those whose professed aim— 
whether ‘‘liberal,’? communist or anarchist—was and is to 
deChristianize the whole of Spain, they cannot expect the 
Catholic world to listen with much sympathy to misfortunes 
they have brought on themselves, or indeed to trust implicitly 
their description of them. Moreover, the Reds’ practice of 
sheltering themselves in unfortified cities and towns, instead 
of meeting their opponents in the field, necessarily exposes 
their civilian inhabitants to bombardment, with the inevitable 
destruction of material treasures and still more precious 
human lives. The evacuation of non-combatants from such 
places as Madrid and Bilbao should have preceded the deter- 
mination to make them centres of resistance. 


Plantation and Partition 
HE seed sown by the famous ‘‘Balfour’’ Declaration to 
the Zionists that ‘‘the British Government would look 
with favour on the establishment of a Jewish National Home 
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in Palestine’’—a mild formula which surely covered a much 
more definite and detailed promise—continues to produce the 
evil results inherent in its fundamental injustice, and the 
elaborate Report of the Peel Commission set up five months 
ago, which was published on July 8th, is no more likely than 
any previous attempt to bring peace to Palestine. It pro- 
poses the division of the country between Jews and Arabs, 
giving the former for their National Home a wedge of terri- 
tory to the north about the size of Devonshire, and advising 
the Arabs to link up the remaining two-thirds with the King- 
dom of Transjordania so as to form a comparatively large 
Arab State. And it retains, as a Mandate under Great Britain, 
Jerusalem and its district with a corridor running to the sea 
at Jaffa, thus preserving the strategic advantages for this 
country connected with a foothold in Palestine. There is 
no reason for thinking that the proposal is other than a fair- 
minded attempt to do justice to both sides, but the problem 
is essentially insoluble. The Balfour Declaration aimed at 
settling another people, possessed of the immense power 
which goes with wealth and international influence, in terri- 
tory which belonged to a weak and disorganized nation, re- 
cently freed from the rule of the Turk. This radical injustice 
was resented by its victims from the first, and the whole pro- 
cess, as has been pointed out, bears an ominous resemblance 
to what has happened in Ireland where Plantation has resulted 
in Partition, and both prevent the establishment of peace. It 
is not likely that the Zionists will be content without their 
Zion, especially as the land allotted to them is not large 
enough to accommodate a tithe of their dispossessed brethren 
who wish to settle there, and the Arabs, left with a short strip 
of harbourless seaboard, are equally discontented. The Report 
has yet to be submitted to Parliament, and the new Mandate 
is to be sought from the League of Nations as we go to press. 
It may be that the prospect of partition will move both Arab 
and Jew, two Semitic races, to seek some compromise which 
will leave the Holy Land one country. The argument used 
in the Report, that, having conquered the land from the 
Turk, Great Britain had the right to dispose of it, would 
seem to revive a wholly obsolete tithke—the right of conquest. 

















ORIGEN, AUGUSTINE AND PLOTINUS 


WO months ago there appeared in these pages from 
the distinguished pen of His Grace of Hierapolis an 


appreciation of Origen as the outstanding Christian 
figure of his generation.’ Significantly in the very first sen- 
tence of that article the name of Origen is coupled with that 
of St. Augustine. ‘‘Perhaps there is no master in the Church 
before St. Augustine,’’ so writes His Grace, ‘‘who awakens 
the interest of the student of history more than Origen.” I 
say significantly because few of the early Christian writers of 
importance had as wide a knowledge of pagan thought, as 
sensitive an appreciation of the body of truth which existed 
under the camouflage of its many errors, as those two men. 
The study of the religious and philosophic background 
against which Christianity first developed, is a fascinating 
one. And Christian authors were generally able to discrim- 
inate when they passed judgment on the pagan thought with 
which they were in contact. Much was rejected uncompro- 
misingly, fiercely even, the materialism of Epicurus, the pan- 
theism of the Stoics, the weird demonology of the later Neo- 
Platonists. What was of value passed over, though not at 
once and sometimes after centuries of oblivion, into the pos- 
session of the Church. It was the legacy of reason to faith, 
a legacy which the fuller knowledge born of faith was to cor- 
rect and amplify and withal to treasure. Philosophy became 
the handmaid of a more sacred science even if there were times 
when that handmaid would behave like a ‘‘bold, unbiddable 
child.” The heat of controversy, the attempt to avoid com- 
promise where compromise could not be tolerated, led no 
doubt to exaggeration, to wholesale condemnation. And 
there was a current of feeling among the Christians which 
reacted against the whole of pagan civilization and, in the 
words of the Archbishop, ‘‘saw in too close contact with the 
pagan philosophy dangers even greater than the persecutions, 
at this time intermittent, but fierce enough when they broke 
out.’” ? 
The early Christians were not without serious grounds for 
such misgivings. It was no easy thing, it might well prove 


1 THE Montu, June, 1937, pp. 491—500. 
3 Ibid., p. 493- 
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dangerous, this attempt to express the doctrines of the new 
Faith in the terms of current thought, or at least to take over 
notions and concepts which the cultured pagan had met with 
in quite another setting. A too great rapprochement, an over- 
eagerness to make use of what the philosophic schools were 
offering, had not a little to do with some of the heresies from 
the second century A.D. until the fifth. As great a man as 
Origen did not entirely escape this danger and the orthodoxy 
of certain of his views was later to be called in question. In 
a few second-century writers there is a tendency towards Sub- 
ordinationism, that is, to regard the Second Person of the 
Trinity as on a lower level than the First. The Platonic 
schools of the time were developing a Triad of their own, 
quite different from the Trinity of Christian revelation, since 
they posited a First or Highest Principle or Supreme God; 
Nous or Mind or Logos, sometimes termed the Demiurge or 
Creator, deriving from and inferior to the First; and in the 
third place a Universal Soul, inferior to the other two. A 
Trinity it was in the sense that three members went to its 
formation ; but it was a Triad of inequality, whereas the three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity in Christian Faith were co- 
equal and co-eternal. The very name of Logos, applied to 
the Second Person in the Gospel of St. John, needed careful 
handling; for it was a term frequently employed by pagan 
thinkers and their Logos was beneath the Highest Principle 
and, though not in time created, still a created Being. It is 
here, in the statement that the Son is inferior to the Father, 
the Word of God to God Himself, that we have the root of 
the Arian heresy which was one day to be spread so fast and 
so widely throughout the Christian world. 

An even more obvious example of the intermingling of 
pagan and Christian ideas is to be found in the various schools 
or sects that are generally grouped together under the title 
of Gnosticism. They were only Christian in a vague man- 
ner since they combined Platonic thought, the revelation of 
Christianity and Syrian, Egyptian or Persian notions accord- 
ing to the country of their origin, in a somewhat incoherent 
and fantastic whole. Common to most of them was the as- 
sertion that there was a Supreme Deity who could have no 
contact with matter (regarded generally as evil) and the created 
universe. Between Him and this universe are a number of 
spiritual powers or intermediaries, spoken of as Aeons. These 
emanate from the Supreme Being and taken together with 
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Him constitute the Divine World or Pleroma. The universe 
came into being because of discord between these Aeons or 
through the descent into matter of one of their number. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation is woven into this scheme of Inter- 
mediaries and explained as the coming to earth of one of the 
Aeons, sometimes even an inferior one. The tendency to 
subordinate the position of Christ has here been taken fur- 
ther. He is no longer, as with Arius, the Word of God, 
inferior to and yet next to God. He is nothing more than one 
of a number of intermediary beings between God and the 
world. The Gnostic systems are often too odd to merit the 
name of Christian heresies and are a confused jumble of Chris- 
tian and pagan ideas. However, the name Gnosticism indi- 
cates a still further danger which the Christian Alexandrians 
only just avoided. The sects had claimed that the Highest 
Principle could not be reached by the ordinary processes of 
reason ; knowledge of it, if not altogether denied to the human 
mind, was strictly limited : there was a caste system among 
believers of whom only those in the highest class, the 
mvevpatixoi, or men of the spirit, were deemed capable of 
true Gnosis—an esoteric knowledge, the result of revelation 
and a carefully-guarded tradition. At Alexandria there was 
talk of a Christian Gnosis, more moderate naturally in tone, 
which still was suspect. 

But in spite of these dangers and the necessity thus imposed 
upon Christians of clarifying and defining their doctrines in 
the early Councils it is, nevertheless, true to state that what 
was of lasting value in ancient thought flowed into the broad 
stream of the Church, or rather formed the channel within 
which that stream was to develop and to move. The channel 
was not always uniform. During the Middle Ages its banks 
were definitely Aristotelian. It is Aristotle whom Dante sees 
in the lower world in the centre of the group of ancient 
thinkers. He is the ‘‘maestro di color che sanno’’ enthroned 
“tra filosofica famiglia.’’ * And of the others the poet sees ‘‘e 
Socrate e Platone, Che innanzi agli altri piu presso gli 
stanno.’’ For Dante Aristotle is the king of philosophers as 
Virgil is the master poet. Higher up the stream the banks 
are Platonic rather than Aristotelian. Indeed, had St. Augus- 
tine composed the ‘‘Divina Commedia,’’ Plato or possibly 
Plotinus would have enjoyed that solitary seat in the nether 
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regions and been hailed as the Maestro; Aristotle would have 
stood inconspicuously somewhere on the fringe. 

Augustine often expresses his indebtedness to the libri 
Platonicorum procured for him by an impossibly stiff-necked 
member of that school. In a letter written about 410 A.D., he 
suggests that very few changes would have to be made in 
their tenets to bring them ‘‘invictissimo uni regi Christo pias 
cervices submittere, et intelligere Verbum Dei homine indu- 
tum...’’ * The noble utterance of Plato which was, he writes, 
the purest and most lucid in ancient thought, has shone forth 
once more and in a particular manner in Plotinus so that it 
might seem that Plato himself were born again.’ In another 
passage, this time in the ‘‘De Civitate Dei,’’ * he speaks of 
Plotinus as ‘“‘that great Platonist’’ and compares his doctrine 
of the dependence upon God of whatever souls there are, with 
the prologue of St. John which he then proceeds to quote. 
Plotinus, it has been said, was the schoolmaster who brought 
Augustine to Christ. This is an exaggeration, and in the 
well-known passage in which he records in greater detail his 
debt to the Platonic books, he is careful to distinguish be- 
tween what he read and what he did not read there. 


Thou procuredst for me [he is addressing God] some 
books of the Platonists which had been translated out of 
Greek into Latin. And in these I read, not indeed in the 
same words but the very same thing and that confirmed 
with great variety of reasons, that ‘‘In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God: and that all things were made by Him and 
without Him was nothing made that was made; in Him 
was life and the life was the light of men; and the light 
shineth in darkness and the darkness comprehendeth it 
not.’’ Further, that the soul of man, though it bear testi- 
mony to the light, is not itself that light, but God, the 
Word of God, is the true light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. . . 

Again I discovered in these books, and that frequently 
repeated and in divers ways expressed, that ‘‘the Son is 
in the form of the Father, and thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God,’’ because He is by nature the same 
substance. . . 


1 Letter 118. 
3 “Contra Academicos,’’ Book III, c. xviii, 41. 
3 Book X, c. ii. 
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But—and here he marks the essential difference between all 
old thought and the new— 





} But that ‘‘He came to His own, and His own received 
Him not ; but as many as received Him, to them He gave 
power to become sons of God, to them who believe in 
His Name’’ . . . this I did not find there. 


And further : 


But that ‘‘He emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of man; and that He 
humbled Himself and became obedient even unto death, 
the death of the cross’’ . . . this these books do not con- 
tain.’ 


‘This I discovered .. .’’ and ‘“‘this these books do not 
contain.’’ The distinction is evident. It might be thought 
that Augustine is too generous in the tribute which he pays: 
not, of course, that the writings in question are without con- 
siderable spiritual value and are not characterized throughout 
by the quest for God ; but rather because the Christian notion 
of creation is not to be found in them and because it is only 
by a reinterpretation of their statements that one can speak of 
their reference to the Father and the Son. The second mem- 
ber of the Triad of Plotinus is Nous or Mind. This might 
fairly be said to be ‘‘in the form of the Father’’ but it is cer- 
tainly not ‘‘equal with God’’ and decidedly not ‘‘by nature of 
the same substance.’’ The Highest Principle of this later 
Greek thought cannot really be termed ‘‘the Father’’ since 
it is regarded as transcending all Being and Reality and is 
depersonalized. 

But without entering in greater detail into this question 
of Augustine’s dependence upon Hellenic thought, we may 
remark that one of the reasons why that thought in the form 
which it took in the first centuries A.D. had its appeal for the 
Christian thinker was that its original character was some- 
what changed and the questions in which it was now interested 
were more religious. It is customary to regard the pagan 
civilization of the time as hopelessly corrupt. There were, 
no doubt, gross social and economic evils; the old civic re- 
ligion was dead and men had found a more exciting and 
dangerous substitute in the various mystery cults that had 
crowded in from the East. The third century, Dean Inge 





1 “Confessions,’? Book VII, c. ix, 13—14. 
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asserts, ‘‘was a depressing age even to those who lived in 
it.’’* Cyprian is as lugubrious as the most cheerless of 
modern prophets. For him ‘‘the world has grown old, and 
does not remain in its former vigour... The rainfall and the 
sun’s warmth are both diminishing; the metals are nearly 
exhausted ; the husbandman is failing in the fields, the sailor 
on the seas, the soldier in camp, honesty in the market, justice 
in the courts, concord in friendships, skill in the arts, dis- 
cipline in morals.’’* Pagan authorities are equally mourn- 
ful. Dion and Censorinus lament the steady decline of the 
world and Julian later declared that it appeared to be ‘‘at its 
last gasp.’’ But for all that there was a reviving interest in 
religion, a craving for spiritual consolation which sometimes 
found its satisfaction in curious and grossly naturalistic ways. 
The two prevailing philosophic schools, those of the Stoics 
and the Platonists, had drawn closer together and influenced 
one another. The rigid and austere lines of the older Stoicism 
began to be softened. The earlier notion of the Highest Being 
as impersonal law or severe destiny gives way in Epictetus 
and even in Seneca to the thought of a God who directs every- 
thing by His Providence and whose goodness is no less evi- 
dent than His power.’ 

The truth is that the centre of gravity has been shifted. The 
Stoic system that exercised a wide influence.in the second and 
first centuries B.c. and the first A.D. had placed its main em- 
phasis upon ethics and moral obligation. The Epicureans, 
humanists at their best and at their worst thorough-going 
hedonists, though hardly concerned with ethics, looked at 
their problems from the point of view of man. The Stoic was, 
it is true, subject to a force external to himself; this was 
destiny or fate, the law of the universe or the will of God; 
but though he must in the long run bow his will before this, 
he did so or hoped to learn to do so with resignation and 
dignity, like the chief actor in some drama, rising superior 
to the tragedy that he must endure. But from the first century 
A.D. onwards, writers and thinkers tend to turn away from 
these man-centred considerations and look outwards and up- 
wards towards an Ultimate and Supreme Principle, God. Or 
—for this is the same thing expressed in another manner— 


1W. R. Inge, ‘Philosophy of Plotinus,”” 2nd edition, 1923, Vol. I, 


pp. 25—26. 

2 Cyprian, ‘‘Ad Demetrium,’’ 3. 

3 Samuel Dill, ‘‘Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius,’’ 1925, 
Pp. 327—328. 
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they began to seek that element in man which had kinship 
with the divine and could enable him to rise to thought of and 
contact with God. Many reasons might be suggested for 
this change of outlook : the decay of civic life, the sense of 
world-weariness, to which reference has been made, the attrac- 
tion of the Eastern cults, a providential preparation for the 
spread of the Christian Faith. Whatever the combination of 
causes, the fact is that the various systems of thought, under 
a strong Platonic leading, were insisting upon a Supreme 
Principle, on which all else is made to depend and towards 
which all other activity is directed. This notion was not, of 
course, new. It is present in Platonic and to some extent in 
Aristotelian thought. But what is new is first of all the wide ex- 
tension of the notion and secondly the insistence that this Ulti- 
mate Principle is utterly transcendent, completely removed 
from and having nothing in common with the created things 
that have proceeded from it. Heaven and earth are sundered 
and when the distance between them is bridged, this is done 
by Intermediaries. With this comes the belief that the human 
mind can attain to no adequate knowledge of the Highest 
Being, at least through its rational powers ; it can reach it only 
in some non-rational or super-rational way, ultimately 
through intuition or mystical experience. 

This shifting of emphasis means that the object of philo- 
sophy is no longer, as it was in the pre-Socratic period, the 
rational explanation of the world, no more the consideration 
of man’s excellence as a moral being, as in the post-Aristo- 
telian age, but definitely an ascent to the Highest, a quest for 
God. Whether it be Neo-Pythagoreans or Neo-Platonists, 
Philo or Numenius or Plotinus, the same problems are pre- 
sented; there is the same approach. The form in which 
ancient thought exercised its chief influence upon Augustine 
was that which is called in the more exact sense Neo-Platonic, 
that of the school founded by Plotinus. And although 
Plotinus is a later contemporary of Origen, they both studied 
at Alexandria and listened to the same master, Ammonius 
Saccas. What appealed to Augustine in the West was what 
had previously appealed to Origen in the East, Platonism, not 
in its original form but in a later guise which had taken to 
itself elements from other schools that it had accepted and 
in some measure transformed with its own peculiar spirit. 

The limits of this article do not permit me to deal fully 
with this question. It must suffice for the present to consider 
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how this new pagan outlook had changed even the early 
approach to questions of ethics and behaviour, and how the 
practice of the moral life is regarded no longer as the final 
end to be pursued but only as a preparation for the subsequent 
quest for God. And it will be convenient to consider this ap- 
proach in the writings of Plotinus in which, at least in such 
questions, many of the Stoic elements reappear but in an 
atmosphere that is new. Man must practise the civic virtues, 
he asserts; they are the excellence of man as a member of a 
community, of man in his relations with other men. They 
are ‘‘a principle of order and beauty in us as long as we remain 
passing our life here: they ennoble us by setting bound and 
measure to our desires and to our entire sensibility, and dis- 
pelling false judgment’’;* and ‘“‘acting as a principle of 
measure to the soul, they are like to the measure reigning in 
the over-world and so carry a trace of that Highest Good in 
the Supreme.’’* But Plotinus is more interested in man as 
an individual than in the member of a community. The 
ancient world had lost its sense of citizenship, so marked in 
the Athenian golden age, when it forfeited its independent 
city life. The Stoic ideal of the Wise man, unshaken amid 
the buffetings of fortune, at peace within in the midst of the 
tumultuous world and going to death with dignity and com- 
posure, made an obvious appeal to him. The Proficient or 
virtuous man whom he outlines has much in common with 
the Stoic Sage. For both happiness and virtue are essentially 
within. 


Once the man is a Proficient, the means of happiness, 
the way to good, are within, for nothing is good that lies 
outside him. Anything he desires further than this, he 
seeks as a necessity, and not for himself but for a sub- 
ordinate, for the body bound to him, to which, since it 
has life, he must needs minister the needs of life, that are 
not needs to the true man. He knows himself to stand 
above all such things, and what he gives to the lower, 
he so gives as to leave his true life undiminished. 

Adverse fortune does not shake his felicity : the life so 
founded is stable. Suppose death strikes at his house- 
hold or at his friends; he knows what death is, as the 
victims, if they are among the wise, know too. And if 


1 Plotinus, ‘“‘Enneads,’’ I, ii, 2 (translated by MacKenna, Vol. I, p. 43). 
2‘*Enneads,”’ I, ii, 2 (MacKenna, Vol. I, p. 44). 
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death taking from him his familiars and intimates does 
bring grief, it is not to him, not to the true man, but to 
that in him which stands apart from the Supreme, to that 
lower man in whose distress he takes no part.’ 


But even in these considerations there are elements which 
go beyond the outlook of the Stoic school. The virtuous man 
is no longer self-sufficient or at least not self-sufficient in the 
same manner ; he can stand alone as ‘‘master of his fate’ only 
because his whole life is centred upon something higher than 
himself. ‘‘He who is to be wise and possess happiness, draws 
his good from the Supreme, fixing his gaze on That, becom- 
ing like to That, living by That.’’* He can face the world 
because he is in contact with that which ‘‘has overcome the 
world’’ ; he does not confront it relying on his own unaided 
strength. Gone is the hardness of Stoic expression. Cato is 
no more the ideal type of humanity. True enough he retains 
something of the Stoic indifference to the unphilosophic mob. 


The wise man has learnt [he writes] that life on earth 
has two distinct forms, the way of the Sage and the way 
of the mob, the Sage intent upon the Sublimest, upon the 
realm above, while those of the more strictly human type 
fall again, under two classes, the one reminiscent of virtue 
and so not without contact with good; the other form 
only a vile crowd and are machines to minister to the 
needs of the more virtuous.’ 


But he is obviously puzzled what attitude to adopt towards 
suicide. The Stoics had allowed and in certain cases encour- 
aged this. ‘‘Those who suffer have their freedom in their 
own hands,’’ he does remark in one passage. ‘“‘If they stay, 
either there is reason in their staying and then they have no 
real grievance, or they stay against reason, when they should 
not, and they have themselves to blame.’’ ‘ Elsewhere he is 
more hesitant, and in the end comes to disapprove. ‘‘When 
a man has contrived the dissolution of the body, it is he that 
has used violence and torn himself away, not the body that 
has let the soul slip from it... And if there be a period 
allotted to all by fate, to anticipate the hour could not be a 
happy act, unless, as we have indicated, under stern neces- 


1 “Enneads,”’ I, iv, 4 (MacKenna, Vol. I, p. 61). 

? “Enneads,” I, iv, 16 (MacKenna, Vol. I, p. 72). 
3 “Enneads,’’ II, ix, 9 (MacKenna, Vol. II, p. 227). 
4 “Enneads,"’ I, iv, 7 (MacKenna, Vol. I, p. 65). 
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sity. There must be no withdrawal as long as there is any 
hope of progress.”’ * 

He finds it difficult to reconcile himself to the Stoic law 
of destiny and will not allow freedom to be ruled out of the 
universe. A measure of liberty must be left to man. Were 
there no freedom ‘‘We are no ‘We’; nothing is our act; 
our thought is not ours; our reasoning comes from something 
outside ourselves; we are no more agents than our feet are 
kickers when we use them to kick with. No. Each several 
thing must be a separate thing; there must be acts and 
thoughts that are our own; the good and evil done by each 
human being must be his own.”’* If we attribute everything 
to Providence, then there is an end of the universe. The 
human race is not deprived by Providence of its rational 
being ; it ‘‘retains its share in wisdom, intelligence, executive 
power and right doing.’’* But evil is not positive, it is error 
rather than wilful malice. In man it is the presence of some- 
thing which should not be there, it is alien matter gathered 
round the soul, “‘some foreign bane, outraging it, soiling it, 
so that, encumbered with all manner of turpitude, it has no 
longer a clean activity or a clean sensation, but commands 
only a life smouldering under the crust of evil.’’ * It is filth 
or grime which must be washed away in order that the native 
beauty of the soul may be seen. The soul must be scoured 
and purified from everything that has settled upon it from 
too intimate association with the body. 

And so, on its negative side, virtue is made essentially a 
xaQ0apors, a process of purification, of detachment from the 
body, of flight from earthly activities and interests. This 
process leads the soul up from the level of merely civic 
excellence towards Qewpéa or true contemplation. In turning 
away from exterior occupations the soul must glance not up- 
wards towards God but inwards to the very centre of its own 
reality ; and there, enthroned within, it will experience the 
spiritual world and God, who or which (for the Absolute of 
Plotinus is not a personal God in the Christian sense) is its 
goal and crown. It is a kind of inward vision, a finding of the 
true self, and in and through that true self, contact with God. 
It is no mere self-analysis but a penetrating through super- 
ficial layers of life to the real core within. The ascent is 

1 “Enneads,’’ I, ix, 1 (MacKenna, Vol. I, p. 109). 

2 “‘Enneads,’’ III, i, 4 (MacKenna, Vol. II, p. 5). 


3 “*Enneads,’’ III, ii, 9g (MacKenna, Vol. II, pp. 22—23). 
4 ‘*Enneads,”’ I, vi, 5 (MacKenna, Vol. I, pp. 83—84). 
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rational though it is to culminate in a vision which is beyond 
man’s purely rational powers. But before the ascent can be 
undertaken, the process of purification must be in full swing. 
And this process is compared with the sculptor’s work. 


Withdraw into yourself and look. And if you do not 
find yourself beautiful yet, act as does the creator of a 
statue that is to be made beautiful : he cuts away here, he 
smooths there, he makes this line lighter, this other 
purer, until a lovely face has grown upon his work. So 
do you also: cut away all that is excessive, straighten 
all that is crooked, bring light to all that is overcast, 
labour to make all one glow of beauty and never cease 
chiselling your statue, until there shall shine out on you 
from it the godlike splendour of virtue, until you shall 
see the perfect goodness surely established in the stain- 
less shrine.’ 


Plotinus we may leave here now that he has completed the 
preparation. What is important to notice is that virtue is no 
longer regarded in itself or as the excellence of rational man 
but as the pre-requisite for a higher approach to God. 
Thought has become theocentric and must strive upwards till 
it finds its rest in ‘‘the Good, the desired of every soul.”’ 


It is for this [he will assert] that the sternest and the 
uttermost combat is set before the soul; all our labour is 
for this, lest we be left without part in this noblest vision, 
which to attain is to be blessed in the blissful sight, which 
to fail of is to fail utterly. For not he that has failed of 
the joy that is in colour or in visible forms, not he that 
has failed of power or of honours or of kingdom has 
failed, but only he that has failed of only this, for whose 
winning he should renounce kingdoms and command 
over earth and ocean and sky, if only, spurning the world 
of sense from beneath his feet, and straining to this, he 
may see.” 

JOHN MURRAY. 


1‘*Enneads,’’ I, vi, 8—g (MacKenna, Vol. II, p. 88). 
4 “‘Enneads,”’ I, vi, 7 (MacKenna, Vol. I, pp. 85—87). 
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T has often been said that if you can detect some ‘‘move- 
ment’’ general throughout the Church which has also the 
approval of the Holy See, you can be sure that it is due 
to the action of the Holy Spirit. Often, too, have Catholic 
writers indicated that certain contemporary movements are 
of this sort : the quite extraordinary attention devoted of late 
years to the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, and to 
all that concerns the doctrine of supernatural grace : the study 
—perhaps not unconnected with this fact—of the human Life 
of Our Lord, and again, of the writings of St. Paul. We 
have for some time been witnessing a “‘liturgical’’ movement, 
due in great measure to the reforms of Pius X, which so many 
long persisted in regarding as an unpractical imposition of 
plainchant, and which did become not a little distorted in the 
hands of antiquarian ritualists. It was, as a matter of fact, 
meant to be a tremendous impetus towards the better hearing 
of Mass—or, indeed, towards actual assistance at it—since 
periodically Authority was appalled by the spectacle of whole 
districts where nobody, or at least no men, went to Mass at all. 
The present writer made his first visit as a Catholic to 
France when he was about nineteen. But that was to Lourdes 
which he visited in order to make a novena: and so, he saw 
nothing that was really normal. Not very long after that, he 
spent a year and a half in a region where the men went to 
Mass four times a year—Christmas (at midnight); for the 
First Communion of their children (if any) ; on the feast of St. 
Cecilia (patron of their band), and on the feast of a local 
Saint. They never received the sacraments at all, save the 
“last”? ones. This disconcerted him strangely little: how- 
ever, it made an impression on him which has never faded. 
Since then, he has lost no opportunity of discussing similar 
situations with priests of various countries, and, when it was 
possible to get them to speak frankly, also with laymen. The 
conclusions that seemed justified are kept for the end of this 
article. Meanwhile, we wish to emphasize the extraordinary 
development which attention to this topic is receiving, and 
is about to receive in a very practical way. 
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An immense stimulus was undoubtedly provided by the 
‘Mass Crusade’ of 1933, organized by the Apostleship of 
Prayer and the Society for the Maintenance of the Apostolic 
See. This resulted in over 50 million Masses being offered 
for the intentions of Pope Pius XI during the Holy Year. 
The Pope was up-borne by the thought of the torrent of 
prayer which had gushed forth for his sake; he assigned en- 
tirely to this the fact that he had been able to carry through 
the titanic labours of that year, not only without exhaustion 
but with a sense of increased vigour ; and he begged that this 
devotion to Mass should not be allowed to die out. 

In consequence, a movement was inaugurated, participants 
in which promised to hear Mass on some day that was not 
of obligation—preferably Friday—for the Pope’s intentions 
formulated during the Mass he was offering on that day. The 
Holy Father said that he had a great devotion to Fridays, but 
that the supreme obligation of the Sunday Mass came first. 
He insisted on this, with the result, I think, that the ‘‘Friday 
Mass’’ movement received no very great, widespread or 
permanent popularity, and attention became concentrated on 
the Sunday Mass and all that it should imply. 

But soon after this (1935) that unique Triduum was cele- 
brated at Lourdes, as the closure of the ‘‘Jubilee Feasts’’ of 
our Redemption. Mass was offered continuously during three 
days, an abrogation of traditional custom more complete than 
any other that could be thought of. The Holy Father after- 
wards addressed an Apostolic Letter to Mgr. Gerlier, Bishop 
of Tarbes and Lourdes, and in it expressed his earnest hope 
that the Triduum would be no mere passing event, but would 
bear permanent fruit, and that this fruit should be an increase 
of general devotion to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Mgr. Gerlier, therefore, and others, concentrated their at- 
tention on this wish of the Holy Father’s; and in course of 
time addressed to the Sovereign Pontiff the draft of a pro- 
ject which seemed to them suitable for bringing this about. 
The Pope was very pleased, and the Cardinal Secretary of 
State replied that the Holy Father regarded the project with 
the highest possible favour. 

Two reunions were, therefore, held in Rome on April 3 
and 9, 1937. They were attended by representatives of at 
least fourteen religious orders, and by others. We have be- 
fore us the ‘‘minutes’”’ of these meetings. It seems simplest 
to summarize them with extreme brevity. Everyone present 
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was unanimous that “‘the necessity for an active campaign on 
behalf of ‘return to Sunday Mass’ imposes itself as a matter 
of urgency in almost every country.’’ And, again, that no 
new society ought to be founded, but that every (suitable) 
existing society ought to be asked to direct its attention to- 
wards this specific topic. That an exhaustive dossier ought 
to be formed, so that the causes of so profound an evil as 
neglect of Sunday Mass should be unmistakably laid bare, 
and the methods of healing it should spontaneously emerge, 
especially if it could be clearly displayed what measures were 
actually being taken. This would necessitate the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘Centre’’ in Rome itself, where all information 
could be pooled. I confess frankly that at this point I felt 
nervous. The terror of not having been ‘‘exhaustive’’—of 
having left something out—is proper to scholarly persons 
who, for example, cannot rest till they have pursued to its 
den some manuscript of an author they are editing, even 
though they know it cannot possibly be of the slightest im- 
portance. Tons of paper are piled in attics to the extreme 
danger of the flooring: millions of facts are accumulated 
about which no one can make a proper judgment, since they 
do not know the temperament of the person who contributed 
them: finally, there is the temptation to feel that when you 
have got all the facts, you have finished, whereas you have 
not even begun to act on them. Still, I see that all the facts 
ought to be somewhere at the disposal of the discriminating : 
and the Roman informational Centre is inevitable. Anyhow, 
soon enough (though not immediately) the need of a spiritual 
yet also practical Centre was perceived, and it was felt that 
this could be nowhere else save that second world-centre, 
Lourdes. We return to this. 

Meanwhile, the Encyclical ‘“‘Divini Redemptoris’’ was 
supplying strong subsidiary arguments in favour of the move- 
ment: and the recent Lenten Pastoral of His Eminence the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Malines was a direct support : it dealt 
directly with the topic, and contained the shrewd remark 
that when anyone wanted to say that such-and-such a person 
was, to all intents and purposes, no more a Catholic, they 
used the formula: ‘‘He never goes to Mass.’’ Finally, the 
Holy Father has already approved for September, 1938, the 
Apostleship of Prayer’s intention: ‘‘Return to Sunday 
Mass.”’ 

Meanwhile, an agreement was beginning to manifest itself, 
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to the effect that one main reason why people did not go to 
Mass was that they had no idea what Mass was all about, or 
why the Church had laid down so grave a law as that of the 
Sunday-Mass obligation : and again, that they ‘‘felt no devo- 
tion’? even when at Mass: the priest performed an indepen- 
dent, if not alien act in a fenced-off part of the church, in 
which the ordinary layman could not possibly be said in any 
real way to participate. This was destined to have very prac- 
tical developments. 

Meanwhile, a great number of letters came in: from the 
late Mgr. Lalieu of Charleroi; a very valuable Pastoral could 
be quoted by Mgr. Picaud, Bishop of Bayeux and Lisieux, 
with special reference to the forthcoming national Eucharistic 
Congress (July 7th—11th) at Lisieux. Since this was written, 
it has taken place. ‘‘Mass’’ had the place of honour in all 
the Study-Sections—priests : men and boys: women: girls 
—‘‘Mass, the Best of Prayers’’ was the title for the first 
speech in all the sections save the first: Mgr. Gerlier dis- 
cussed the project described below." Dom Anselm Burgy, 
O.S.B., emphasized the need of ‘‘nourishing’’ the faithful 
with doctrine, so that their minds should be convinced and 
informed. Father G. Van den Broeck, Premonstratensian, 
was able to say that the “‘documentation’’ needed for the 
Roman Centre already all-but existed in the Belgian Abbey 
of Tongerloo, where it has been in process of formation ever 
since 1927. Father A. Breye, of Scheut, with an admirable 
frankness and sense of reality, emphasized the danger of lack 
of simplicity in the literature which the ‘‘movement’’ pro- 
posed to distribute. ‘‘The priest, to-day, has but few chances 
of coming into contact with the working-class : hence we must 
appeal to that fine enterprise, willed by Pius XI—Catholic 
Action.’”’ And, in that happy land of Belgium, this priest 
could allude to the J.O.C. (Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne) ; 
the J.A.C. (Jeunesse Agricole Chrétienne); the J.I.C. 
(Jeunesse Independente Catholique), and indeed to the Boy 
Scouts, as the destined intermediaries of the movement. 
Father B. M. Salvatori (Servi di Maria), on his side, insists 
that there is much literature urging Catholics to hear Mass 
“devoutly,’’ but not showing them why they should “‘hear’”’ 
it at all (and how little does our catechism contain about 
Mass!). Canon van Cle, also a Premonstratensian, writes 


1 At next year’s International Eucharistic Congress at Budapest, the 
“Liturgic Mass” is to have a very prominent place. 
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a long letter of exceptional interest, containing the following 
paragraphs : 

We, on our side, have devoted ourselves to the estab- 
lishing of whatwe call in Flemish ‘‘de Misweken’’—what 
the Benedictines of Mont-César call “‘Parochial Liturgi- 
cal Day.’’ The names differ ; but the method is the same 
—almost identical! The aim is to attain to the intelligent 
and “‘lived’’ participation of the mass of Catholics in 
Mass. For seven years, now, have I been devoting my- 
self entirely to this ‘“‘parochial liturgical apostolate’: I 
have visited over 200 parishes—country parishes with 
500 parishioners; and the parishes of our great cities— 
Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Delft, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Eindhoven, The Hague, etc.—agricultural parishes and 
industrial parishes ; and everywhere have we obtained an 
unhoped-for success. Above all, we have to make sure 
that the clergy say Mass properly. .. The people, the 
masses, wait expectant: the clergy often lag behind. . . 
Our Catholic Action groups not seldom lament this 
bitterly—‘‘they no more feel at home in their parish 
churches, once they have learnt to ‘‘dialogue’’ their 
Masses during their retreats and days of Recollection. . . 
It is not enough to have the people in the church or at 
Mass—they must live the Mass! ... This conviction 
was frequently expressed at the Catholic Congress of 
Malines. .. One more idea do I venture to put forward 
as comment on the little ‘‘Mass-catechism’’ and many 
another tract on the same subject—We speak too seldom 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, and of Mass as the Litur- 
gical Communal Sacrifice—the Sacrifice offered by the 
parochial Community... ‘‘Preach the Mass’’—well and 
good. But we must not forget that active participation 
in Mass which Pius X, long ago, was so anxious to en- 
sure, and that the reigning Pontiff too so much desires. . . 


It is clear that anything like the generalization of the ‘‘Missa 
Dialogata,’’ i.e., a Mass at which the entire congregation 
answers the priest, would require much tact and flexibility of 
method, but also, a firm and authocitative direction, and, we 
think, a worthy model, easily exhibited to all. It looks as 
though Lourdes were to provide this. 

People come to Lourdes from all over the world, and carry 
back everywhither what they have seen and heard there. The 
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Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes has sent a letter to all Bishops 
whose dioceses send pilgrimages to that shrine. Mgr. Ger- 
lier naturally makes no more than suggestions; nor has he 
any desire that the normal method of the pilgrimages should 
be upset. But he hopes that in all pilgrimages stress may 
henceforward be laid upon Mass; and that there may be one 
special Mass before which a very brief broadcast explanation 
of the Eucharistic Dogma may be given, and in which all the 
pilgrims so far as possible actively and collectively partici- 
pate. Moreover, everyone is familiar with the two spires built 
above the Rosary church—a most justifiable architectural 
feature, spreading out as they do the general facade of the 
group of buildings and removing that shrunken, huddled- 
shouldered appearance that the Basilica used to have. The 
left-hand one of these is to be devoted to this Mass propa- 
ganda. A Father of the Blessed Sacrament Congregation 
will live there permanently ; every possible form of literature 
will be obtainable there, and detailed instructions as to the 
‘Missa Dialogata’’ will be freely accessible. I foresee no 
difficulty at all about such a Mass at least in a homogeneous 
pilgrimage. Practically all the faithful in this country have 
some idea of how to sing the Credo: the Gloria can become 
no less familiar: then, the Sanctus, the Benedictus and the 
Agnus. I look forward to the time when the Sursum Corda 
and the Gratias Agamus will be answered by a universal 
shout; and when the ‘‘brethren’’ will join to say what now 
the solitary server does in response to Orate Fratres. At 
first, no doubt, a nucleus, no more, within each pilgrimage, 
will be prepared to reply to the Dominus Vobiscum’s and the 
rest: but amplifiers can very easily familiarize the multitude 
with this, especially when the little ‘‘Missa Dialogata Ex- 
plained’’ is in the hands of each, as we may hope it soon will 
be. It is also conceivable that a kind of ‘‘Mass-Mission’’ at 
home could prepare or follow this: on a group of three con- 
secutive Sundays, the doctrine of Mass and the reason for the 
Obligation could be set forth; the Liturgy of Mass could 
further be explained ; and finally a Mass, wholly or in part 
“dialogued,’’ could be attempted, and literature (which is 
well in hand) distributed. I add a practical detail. Sufficient 
funds for the preliminary functioning of the Lourdes Mass 
Apostolate are ensured. 

The main reasons for people’s not going to Mass, or sitting 
very lightly to the obligation are many, but on the whole 
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simple. They don’t go because they don’t like going, and 
do like other things better. ‘‘But you don’t obey because 
you like obeying, but because it is a mortal sin to disobey.’’ 
First, I doubt if people realize that it is a mortal sin. Exactly 
the same sanction appears to be attached to not going to Mass, 
as to, e.g., Friday abstinence. So, in bad logic, but not un- 
naturally, the defiance of the law seems to be much of a much- 
ness in both cases; and if people so readily ask: ‘‘How can 
it be a mortal sin, with hell in the offing, to eat meat on Fri- 
day ?’’, so do they easily ask: ‘‘Why is it a mortal sin if I 
don’t go to Mass?’”’ They don’t appreciate what Mass is in 
itself. But further. We can’t be satisfied with people’s going 
to Mass merely because they’ve got to. We would want 
them to go with an appetite; by force of interior conviction 
and desire : to be sorry when they can’t go; to seize the chance 
of going. And first, they have to know properly what Mass 
is. Anyway, that it isan act. The decay of religion in Eng- 
land reveals itself not least by the shrinking from the word 
*‘sacrifice.’”’ It now means merely giving up something— 
‘making sacrifices for your children’s education,’’ and so on. 
It is no more associated with God, nor seen as free, positive, 
desirable and natural. Yet all living religions have contained 
Sacrifices. I doubt if most of our Catholics think of them- 
selves, when at Mass, as offering Sacrifice to God. Still less 
as offering a Community Sacrifice, just as at Holy Commu- 
nion it is not often remembered that one is going to Com- 
munion also with one’s neighbour, in Christ. Even at Mass 
there are ‘‘divisions amongst us.”’ 

The Communist, with right psychology, always provides 
his disciples with clear (though false) ideas; and, with some- 
thing (even bad) to do. Modern people, I am quite sure, 
need to see the ‘‘point’’ of a thing, and to share in its action 
somehow or another. Even at a football match the crowd 
watches and understands the tiniest details of the game, and 
participates very actively with shouts—like early Christians 
who couldn’t be stopped shouting ‘‘Alleluia.’’ Hence, it is 
wise as well as right if the faithful participate actively and 
corporately in the celebration of Mass. The extreme form of 
objection to this (we have heard it): ‘‘No: it is enough if 
they are there—physically ; and, intending (however vaguely) 
to hear Mass.’’ It is enough, theologically, for the fulfilment 
of the obligation. But to content ourselves with that is shock- 
ing bad psychology. Such faithful neither know, nor act. 
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“‘But,’’ the argument proceeds, ‘‘they do both. They know 
‘this is Mass,’ and, in point of fact, they are offering it— 
which is an action—for there is nothing else to do with 
Mass.’”’ That brings us back to where we were before. Do 
most of the faithful feel themselves as co-agents with the 
priest, or as active at all? They risk thinking of him as 
doing something which they are not doing. And it is morally 
impossible to go on feeling yourself as active if your entire 
activity is enclosed within your mind—if lips say nothing; 
hand does nothing. And if each of the faithful occupies him- 
self with his separate private devotions, the whole communal 
sense of the Sacrifice is lost, let alone co-operation with the 
priest. Finally, people may say, rather ruefully : ‘‘But I like 
saying my private prayers: I hate having to keep pace with 
others . . . to say what I’m not accustomed to. ..’’ Well, we 
might be satisfied with the main Mass of the Sunday being 
“‘dialogata’’ (and it is of the Sunday Mass that we are talking 
throughout) : moreover, during the Canon there is plenty of 
time for private prayer. And, after all, the ‘‘privateers’’ can 
gently be educated into something slightly more ‘‘Catholic.”’ 

In a world where the Atheist attack is carried on with con- 
viction, even fire; with self-sacrifice, and with a most intelli- 
gent as well as unscrupulous propaganda, we are convinced 
that the Catholic simply dare not permit any part of his spiri- 
tual life to be ‘‘technical’’ merely : and, were there not one 
Atheist in the world, still we dare not content ourselves with 
offering to God anything but the best that may be possible 


for us.” 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 


1 When the above scheme was laid before the Holy Father, he expressed 
his pleasure, approved the principle, said that naturally he could not go into 
details so soon, and concluded: ‘‘Come back in a year, and tell me how you 
are getting on.” 
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LOURDES AND PSYCHO-THERAPY 


HICH is the best way of going to Lourdes? 

\ ,' ] Friends for whose judgment I have every respect, 
tell me that it is to join a pilgrimage, and they are 

probably right, though I shall reserve my judgment until | 
have tried it. The method of my own two visits has its ad- 
vantages. On the first occasion, two years ago, I was visiting 
the Midi for a week and went into Lourdes for three days not 
knowing whom or what I should find there. It was at the 
end of May and there were a number of small pilgrimages, 
but none from this country. English pilgrims arrived a few 
hours before I left. I was able to attach myself loosely to the 
devotions of the Italian and Alsatian visitors and to take part 
in all the characteristic acts of Lourdes—the Masses, Benedic- 
tion of the Sick, torchlight processions, and so on. This year, 
in much the same conditions, I went to Lourdes on Monday 
of Low Week and stayed there until the following Friday 
morning. This time there were no pilgrimages, the piscinas 
were deserted, the ‘‘Bureau des Constatations Médicales’”’ 
closed. As the deferred Feast of the Annunciation fell during 
the visit there were special services on that day. Apart from 
a small Dutch group saying their prayers at the grotto and 
a littke company of Americans, I heard no language but 
French. Whether one prefers the method of my first visit 
to that of accompanying a pilgrimage of one’s own country- 
men all the way from Victoria Station and back again is, I 
suppose, a question of temperament. The advantage of such 
a visit as that which I have just made is that it enables one to 
abstract what may be called the therapeutic aspect from the 
idea of Lourdes. No Catholic who has ever caught the spirit 
of that remarkable place can be in any danger of failing to 
put first things first, but to those who know Lourdes only 
through the literature, as I did myself until two years ago, I 
think there is always some risk of a false proportion. It may 
come to be regarded as a place to which Catholics go to be 
cured, so that the Faith, under this aspect, approximates to 
“‘Christian Science,’’ although the devotional atmosphere is 
so unescapable that to some extent well-meaning enthusiasts 
have presented Lourdes in a less favourable aspect than the 
curious cult invented or appropriated by Mrs. Eddy. I be- 
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lieve it to be important, if Our Lady of Lourdes is to deliver 
her message to the modern world, that we should avoid a con- 
fusion of dissimilar things. In dealing with the devotional 
aspect let us do our feeble best to utter the unutterable, or, 
as the present writer is compelled to do, abandon the attempt. 
If, however, we wish to discuss the miracles of Lourdes as 
illustrations of the pronouncements of the Vatican Council 
that miracles, which can be certainly known to be such, may 
be cited as proofs of the divine origin of the Christian re- 
ligion, we must be rigorously scientific. A description of a 
cure at Lourdes should be made with the same precision as 
an account would have—or perhaps it would be safer to say 
should have—in the British Medical Journal or The Lancet. 
Non-Catholic sentimentalists have done a great disservice 
to this aspect of modern Catholicism. Some time after my 
first visit to Lourdes I read an article by a lady in the Hib- 
bert Journal in which she declared lyrically that Lourdes is 
a place in which in an age of reason people go triumphantly 
to deny reason, or words to that effect. Nothing, of course, 
could be further from the truth. Lourdes is a temple of 
Reason ; it demands the abandonment, as I shall try to show, 
of an irrational but firmly held dogma, expressed by Matthew 
Arnold in the well-known declaration : ‘‘Miracles do not hap- 
pen.’’ I am unable to understand the disinclination of some 
devout Catholics to apply the most rigorously critical and 
scientific methods to the cures at Lourdes. They seem to 
have an idea that it is dishonouring to Our Lady. Surely, 
if we accept the idea which permeates the New Testament and 
is crystallized in the anathemas of the Vatican Council that 
‘‘works’’ are intended to be evidences of the Faith, those 
works must be intended to move the mind, and the mind, not 
of the righteous, but of sinners and sceptics. The average 
Englishman believes that whereas the Catholic approaches 
the evidence at Lourdes with prepossessions, he himself does 
so with an open mind. The fact is, or may be, precisely the 
reverse. My faith does not require me to reach any particular 
conclusion about the nature of any cure at Lourdes. I may 
hold that it is due to suggestion, to hydro-therapy, or to un- 
known natural forces. This last suggestion may appear ques- 
tionable to some readers, but I know of nothing in Catholic 
doctrine which requires me to believe that our knowledge of 
natural agencies is complete or to declare that a cure for 
which medical science at present can find no explanation is 
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necessarily miraculous. Anyone who discusses the medical 
evidence from Lourdes with a modernist will find him again 
and again taking refuge in this plea of ‘‘unknown natural 
forces.’’ It would be an affectation on the part of anyone 
living in contemporary Europe and compelled to breathe the 
intellectual atmosphere of our time to profess any surprise 
at this. Admittedly it is a gratuitous assumption, but it is 
inevitable if you start with the dogma that ‘‘miracles do not 
happen.”’ A soi-disant rationalist will tell you that, when a 
Catholic studies biology or any other science, he is limited 
by the fact that however objective his laboratory work may be, 
there are certain beliefs which he is bound to accept, and, if 
the facts contradict them, tant pis pour les faits. The diffi- 
culty is imaginary because nobody has yet shown any defined 
dogma which contradicts laboratory findings, but the point I 
wish to make is that the disability which is here supposed to 
affect the Catholic does actually exist in the case of the 
modernist investigating the facts of Lourdes. Give mea hun- 
dred cures and, after weighing the evidence, I am entitled 
to declare in favour of the purely natural character of every 
one of them without detriment to my orthodoxy. The 
‘‘rationalist’’ dare not find for miracle in a single case. 
**Miracles do not happen.’’ Let us have no mistake at the 
outset as to who is the dogmatist and who the free inquirer in 
this matter. 

We have to abandon the attempt to argue with the critic 
who takes refuge in ‘‘unknown natural forces,’’ because in 
this matter we are free-thinkers and he is a dogmatist. A 
Catholic may argue in favour of the existence of God, because 
that may be proved by reason. If he be asked to demonstrate 
the existence of the Holy Trinity he must decline, because 
this is outside the sphere in which reason holds sway. And 
so it is with the modernist who pleads ‘“‘unknown natural 
forces.’’? He cannot pretend that this is in any way a scienti- 
fic proceeding ; it is a necessity of his dogmatic attitude. The 
difference is that he is an unconscious dogmatist and his 
naive professions of complete freedom remind one of the 
antics of a hypnotized subject—which, as a matter of fact, is 
precisely what he is. He is hypnotized by the Zeitgeist. 

There is, however, a type of critic with whom it should be 
possible to hold a rigorously scientific discussion and he is 
very much in evidence in these days. I mean the one who 
appeals to psycho-therapy to explain the cures. It cannot be 
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questioned that one of the outstanding developments of 
modern medical thought has been the increased importance 
given to psychic factors in the aetiology and treatment of ill- 
ness. A great many conditions are now admitted to be of 
psychogenic origin for which nineteenth-century doctors 
would have been almost unanimous in postulating some 
organic cause. It is equally admitted that mental treatment 
succeeds in many cases in which physical methods fail. So 
far we are agreed, and it is always licit and very wise to 
investigate the possibility that any case of cure in which 
known physical remedial agents have not been employed may 
be a case of psycho-therapy. It is a normal and very impor- 
tant branch of modern medical science. Unfortunately, there 
is a tendency among those who know nothing of the subject 
to write and talk as though psycho-therapeutics were not a 
science at all, but a pure mystery, and a convenient receptacle 
for any facts that are not to be explained in other ways. This 
is very unfair to a body of able and patient workers in the 
field of psychological medicine. 

What have the various schools of psycho-therapy to tell us 
about the influence of mind over body? They do not all say 
the same thing but, as any student of the subject will know, 
there is a very considerable area of agreement and, as is 
always the case when we are dealing with genuine experi- 
mentalists, the differences are not so much about the facts as 
about the interpretation of them. Let us consider the main 
findings of modern psycho-therapy and see how far they 
apply to what happens at Lourdes. 

It will be fair to say that the central concept of modern 
medical psychology is that of ‘the unconscious’’ and its influ- 
ence on conscious activities. It aims at influencing conscious 
life through the unconscious. This may be done by the method 
of avowed suggestion either ‘‘hetero’’ or ‘‘auto.’’ The best- 
known modern exponent of this method is Baudouin, of whom 
the late lamented Emile Coué was the charming and 
enthusiastic apostle. According to the various schools of 
analytical psychology, treatment should consist not of sug- 
gestions by the conscious mind to the unconscious, but of a 
resolution of the conflicts which exist in the latter. 

The distinctive teaching of Baudouin is that of the impor- 
tance of the imagination. In a contest between the will and 
the imagination, he tells us, the imagination always wins. 
Immediately the conscious mind says: “I will to do, or to 
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be, so and so,’’ the imagination is liable to add: ‘‘But I can- 
not.’’ Therefore, the method of the suggestionist is not to 
say: “I will be well’’ or ‘‘I ought to be welil,’’ but ‘‘I am 
well.’’ In the words of the Prophet Joel : ‘‘Let the weak say : 
I am strong”’ (iii, 10). The system that will immediately sug- 
gest itself to the reader in this connexion is the modern Ameri- 
can heresy, quaintly described as ‘‘Christian Science.’’ There 
can be no need, in addressing educated Catholics, to waste 
any time on the philosophical absurdities of this cult, but it 
is worth while to examine the subject objectively, because 
there appears to be reliable evidence that among those who 
adopt this system there are cures of disease by purely mental 
methods. Now the central idea of ‘‘Christian Science’’ in 
this connexion is that disease does not exist except as ‘‘an 
illusion of mortal mind.’’ The sufferer is not ill; he believes 
he is. When he has rid himself of this illusion the cure is 
effected. On Mrs. Eddy’s hypothesis, failure is simply an 
inability to see the truth. To those who reject that hypothesis 
—including, obviously, all philosophical realists, the whole 
of the medical profession and most people who have ever had 
toothache—the cure has to be explained in another way. We 
may say that while it is not true that disease is unreal, it may 
be true that the malady of any particular person has its origin 
in the imagination and may find its cure in the same quarter. 
That would be a perfectly orthodox answer from the point of 
view of a suggestionist. Alternatively, we may say that, 
although the patient was ill, the powerful imaginative sug- 
gestion of a state of health has been sufficient to substitute 
that condition for the preceding one of illness. What is clear 
is that an essential feature of any cure which is to be com- 
pared with those recorded in the literature of ‘‘Christian 
Science’’ is a denial of illness. 

But this is precisely the opposite of what happens at 
Lourdes. Those who have assisted at the Benediction of the 
Sick will know with what emphasis in all languages the priests 
declare: ‘‘Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.’’ Not for a 
moment is the pilgrim allowed to deceive himself into the 
belief that he is well, that his malady is a delusion. The 
Christian Scientist must renounce the ‘‘materialist science’’ 
of the medical profession, but the pilgrim to Lourdes is en- 
couraged to have the most precise definition of his malady by 
the physician before he sets out. To imagine a medical bureau 
in a ‘‘Christian Science’’ centre is to perceive at once the 
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incompatibility of the two things we are discussing. However 
we are to explain Lourdes it cannot be brought under the same 
rubric as “‘Christian Science.’’ 

Nevertheless, it may be urged that the records of this sect 
do not exhaust the possibilities of suggestion. What have 
the accredited medical representatives of suggestion-therapy 
to say? As far as my fairly extensive reading on this sub- 
ject goes there is general agreement on one or two essential 
points. Whether suggestion be applied under hypnosis or 
in the waking state, the necessary conditions are sug- 
gestibility and ‘‘mono-ideism.’’ Since the early work of 
Braid and others, the condition of suggestibility has been 
recognized to be more widely diffused than was originally 
believed. Most people may be considered suggestible in the 
right conditions. When these have been created, the en- 
deavour of the practitioner—whether the patient himself or 
another—is to secure that the mind is occupied by one idea 
to the exclusion of all others. The art of suggestion is de- 
fined by one writer in these terms: 


The introduction into the mind of another, or of 
oneself, oferepresentations which will evoke or formulas 
which will express the effect desired, to maintain them 
long enough and often enough to make them predominant 
and determinant.’ 


It is obvious, and all writers insist upon it, that the sug- 
gestions must be delivered with a calm confidence. Nothing 
could be more fatal to success than hesitation, as expressed 
by the conditional mood. As far as I know, this is not chal- 
lenged by any writer on the subject. Now if the procedure 
at Lourdes is to be considered as suggestion-therapy it is 
extremely incompetent. It is, to employ a Gallicism, en- 
tirely under the sign of the conditional. ‘‘Lord, if Thou wilt, 
Thou canst heal me.’’ Not for one moment is the pilgrim 
encouraged to believe either that he is not ill, or that he may 
expect to be well. He knows that among the thousands who 
go to Lourdes cure is not the rule, but the exception. He is 
imploring a favour and is encouraged to reconcile himself to 
its refusal. Let us put the cures of suggestion-therapy at 
their highest and we shall find no real comparison possible 
with the cures attested by reliable non-Catholic medical wit- 
nesses as having happened at Lourdes, for the instantaneous 


1 “Méthode Pratique d’Auto-suggestion,”’ by C. J. Jagot (Paris), p. 13. 
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cure of organic diseases is not claimed by any reputable 
psycho-therapeutist. No doctor claims to cure by suggestion 
physical deformities in children who have not reached the age 
of reason. Suggestion does not operate upon those who are 
entirely sceptical of its efficacy. On all these points the evi- 
dence at Lourdes, which may be studied by anyone who is 
interested, defies explanation by suggestion. But setting all 
that aside and admitting the presence among those who visit 
the shrine of many who are suitable for suggestion treatment, 
is there any practitioner of the art who would conduct his 
clinic on the lines of Lourdes? 

Dr. Ivo Geikie Cobb, neurologist to the Ministry of Pen- 
sions, in his ‘‘Manual of Neurasthenia’’ (London, 1920), has 
some curious remarks on this subject. He is discussing a 
tendency to attribute cures of neurasthenia to underlying sug- 
gestion even where physical agents have been employed, such 
as hydro-therapy, electricity, massage, rest, etc., and he says: 


But, as in cases quoted at Lourdes, it can equally 
truthfully be argued here that the patients are unbelievers 
and sceptics; and even if the suggestion is unconscious 
and it is further averred that its absence camnot be proven, 
the only answer is obvious—namely, that suggestion, 
when unconsciously given has, on these arguments, more 
cures to its credit than when intentionally and carefully 
administered, for many successes follow these physical 
methods and psycho-therapy has its due proportion of 
failures.’ 


It seems clear that this distinguished non-Catholic neuro- 
logist is not prepared to attribute even the cures of neuras- 
thenics at Lourdes to suggestion and, since the examination 
of the water and other tests exclude any of the physical 
agencies mentioned, it would be interesting to know to what 
he does attribute them. 

Any approach to the phenomena of Lourdes from the angle 
of medical psychology should begin, not with the cures, but 
with the visions of Bernadette, for these can be attributed to 
insanity or hysteria as easily as the cures can be set down to 
suggestion. The three doctors who examined the Saint in no 
friendly spirit, were quite unable to find that she was mentally 
deranged. Moreover, they could not bring the visions within 
any known category of hysterical hallucination. This was 


1 ‘Méthode Pratique,’”’ p. 4. (Italics in the original.) 
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confessed by one of them, Dr. Balencie, in 1878, when he was 
compelled to abandon his earlier sceptical attitude. It is an 
interesting example of the way in which dogmatic incredulity 
can distort the scientific judgment that these doctors should 
have advanced the suggestion that the visions had their origin 
in a sudden light seen in the grotto. Nothing could have 
been easier than for the doctors to test this hypothesis. They 
would have learned, from the position of the grotto and the 
testimony of the large number of witnesses, that it was un- 
tenable. We are faced here with precisely the same un- 
scientific attitude as that which led Dr. J. B. S. Haldane to 
declare: ‘‘Diseases of the nervous system and chronic dis- 
eases of the skin are particularly amenable to cure by sug- 
gestion and other psychological methods. Jesus’s recorded 
healing work was mainly confined to these complaints.’’ * 
There is no foundation for any of these assertions except the 
fact that Dr. Haldane cannot admit miracles. 

But purely subjective visions, whether we call them hys‘eri- 
cal or anything else, are restricted to the psyche of the patient. 
They do not give information about objective facts if we ex- 
clude such as being known to other persons may be conveyed 
by telepathy. In this case, Bernadette was told to drink of 
the water where there was no water apparent. She set out 
for the river Gave and was recalled. She then scraped the 
ground and drank from a stream of which the existence was 
entirely unsuspected by anyone. These facts are unchallenged 
and the honesty of Bernadette has been conceded by every- 
one, medical and non-medical, who ever saw her. Was the 
discovery of this stream which now supplies the nine piscinas 
and issues day and night from fifteen taps, a pure coinci- 
dence? A great deal of credulity goes to the making of a 
sceptic ! 

Suggestion can only be invoked by those who have never 
studied the subject. There is no example of a medical man 
conversant with the findings and methods of psycho-therapy 
who has examined the phenomena of Lourdes as carefully as 
he would examine any other clinical data and pretended that 
psycho-therapy can explain them. Yet it is admitted that the 
medical staff at the Bureau place every facility at the disposal 
of investigators without regard to their religious or irreligious 
views. 

What of the newer branches of medical psychology, the 


1 “Possible Worlds’? (London, 1930), p. 219. 
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systems of Freud, Jung, and Adler? Do they throw any light 
on Lourdes? Certainly nobody will claim that any system of 
psycho-analysis is practised there. It must be admitted in 
fairness to Freud that his claims in the realm of therapeutics 
are very modest. He professes to have an explanation of our 
mental life, but in relation to many psychotic and neurotic 
conditions he does not attempt to conceal his helplessness. 
If we are to summarize the Freudian teaching without unfair- 
ness, we may say that the essence of the cure consists in bring- 
ing to consciousness conflicts which were buried and thus 
resolving them. Nothing of the kind happens at Lourdes. 
Moreover, the psycho-analysts would admit readily that 
organic diseases of the kind to be found in the records are 
outside the scope of their treatment. If we are to find in 
Catholicism any resemblance to psycho-analysis it is clearly 
in the confessional that we must look for it. The differences 
are more important than the similarities but the comparison is 
not pointless. ‘‘The first beginnings of all analytical treat- 
ment,’’ says Jung, ‘‘are in the confessional.’’* In describing 
his experiences with Catholics and Protestants in Switzerland 
he concedes a value to the practice of confession in maintain- 
ing mental health and there is no need to dispute this. We 
do not find, however, that the sacrament of Penance has any 
of the results which occur at Lourdes. 

The fact is that this hazy idea that in some way the 
miracles of Lourdes can now be subsumed under psycho- 
therapy finds no support whatever from those who have 
studied the subject. It is an amateur’s theory advanced to 
escape the necessity of admitting the miraculous. Let the 
sceptic insist, if he will, that there must be a natural explana- 
tion, but he should not pretend either that he knows what it is 


or in what direction to look for it. 
REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


1‘*Modern Man in Search of a Soul’’ (London, 1934), p. 35- 

















BARCELONA 


ETER CARR —that’s not his right name but it will 
Preeene a Catholic during the Great War, in 

France. I knew him well since he was in my own 
company and we had foot-slogged many a mile of Flanders’ 
poplar-lined roads side by side. And I have just heard how 
he has died, in that other war in Spain, though not as a 
fighter. 

Peter, then, became a Catholic during that war-to-end-wars 
which failed to achieve its object. Many circumstances con- 
tributed to his conversion from being an easy-going drifter 
through life, with no more secure spiritual moorings than the 
letters ‘‘C. of E.’’ cut into his identity disc, to an earnest 
Catholicism that centred round the Mass and all that was 
implied in the Real Presence. 

The French villages had something to do with it. The 
cottages clustered round the inevitable Catholic church con- 
veyed the impression of trusting chicks round their mother. 
Old men and women, young men in blue just home on a few 
days’ leave from Verdun or the Champagne, boys and girls 
too young to be serving La France, and even babies little be- 
yond the toddling stage, all seemed so perfectly at home with 
that Real Presence, which later was to become the very heart 
and centre of his own existence. The church was never 
empty ; it always had its faithful company, beginning at the 
five o’clock Mass, which he had first attended by stealth, 
more out of curiosity than devotion, anxious to know what 
it was that made people want to get up and go to church at 
that unearthly hour, even on a weekday. And at no hour 
of the day was the church empty, till the sun went down be- 
yond the poplars and the Verey lights from distant No-man’s- 
land began to throw long shadows that swept across fields 
and lost themselves in the mysterious darkness where the 
fields gave place to orchards. Then the doors were locked 
and the Presence was left to the watchful companionship of 
the little red light that shone steadily before the altar the long 
night through. 

Then the Church Parades on Sundays when in rest billets 
gave him something more to think about. His idea of 
organized religion convinced him that one of the attributes 
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of a true faith must be found in its universality—penetrating 
everywhere and everywhere the same. How was it, then, 
that the R.C.’s were always welcome to have their parades in 
the local church, whether in town or village, while the C. of E. 
parade was an affair of strangers in a strange land? Even 
when once, at Auchel, in 1915, their service was conducted 
by a Bishop, they had to make shift in the corner of a field 
whence they saw the R.C.’s march past to the big town 
church. And the R.C. Mass was always the same, and easily 
understandable alike to Tommy or Francois, whether con- 
ducted by the local Curé or the Brigade R.C. Padre, a Scot. 

The example of the ‘‘Padres’’ had a big influence on his 
ultimate decision. The ‘‘C. of E.’s,’’ splendid fellows in 
many ways, were heroes at conveying dixies of hot tea or 
soup to weary men half frozen in water-logged front-line 
trenches or shell-holes after an attack; most efficient at run- 
ning the officers’ mess—but hopelessly at sea with a dying 
man, especially a dying Bavarian prisoner who was plainly 
looking for something more tangible, more real, than a 
friendly smile and a Woodbine. This ‘‘something”’ the R.C. 
Padre seemed to possess, and no one else, whether for 
Tommy, Frangois or Fritz ; for one of Uncle Sam’s men from 
the Western plains or even, as he had seen at Festubert in 
May, ’15, for “‘Johnny Ghurka.”’ If Catholicity was a mark 
of the true Church, then the R.C.’s had a monopoly of that 
quality in Flanders. 

He had seen a man’s acute distress turn to smiling courage 
after ‘‘confession,’’ in a front-line dug-out. He had known 
a carefree Tommy in one of the London regiments seriously 
announce his intention of ‘“‘becoming a Catholic’’ and pre- 
sently being ‘‘received’’ by the R.C. Padre in that same dug- 
out. That was before Loos, in September, 1915. What made 
men turn to this particular Church when going to meet death ? 

And so the intense reality of the Catholic religion had 
slowly but surely been forced upon his consciousness and 
he had been received in the beautiful old church of St. Vaast 
in Béthune, after which he had made his First Communion. 
From this moment his life had taken on a new aspect. The 
Real Presence became real to him in a particularly vivid 
manner and it may be said that the Communion Rail became 
the hub of his world. 

*“When this something war’s over,’’ men said, ‘‘I’m for 
settling down—’’ and many and varied were the forms that 
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‘settling down’’ was to take. But to Peter Carr one thing 
only mattered. He realized that after-war life would depend 
far more on after-war conditions and opportunities than on 
personal inclinations; so he prepared to face whatever peace 
had in store for him on one condition. His home, whether 
house of his own or lodging, must be near the Catholic church 
—the Real Presence. 

He was not married, and his present home, he knew, would 
satisfy this condition. There was a Catholic church of St. 
Joseph, he remembered, not five minutes’ walk away. 
Splendid ! 

Then he had a letter from his mother saying that the in- 
creased cost of living, for which the meagre assistance from 
his pay could not compensate, had forced her to give up the 
old house and join her sister in the country. There was a 
nice little room ready and waiting for him when he returned 
and between them they could maintain a measure of comfort 
impossible in the more expensive London suburb. 

This was all right from his mother’s point of view and no 
doubt economically sound, but—? Father McHardy, the 
Brigade chaplain, knew the district and was able to tell him 
there was no Catholic church nearer than six miles away. 

With the armistice came demobilization, the return to civil 
life and the search for work. Peter had been an engineer. 
He found that engineering firms were in a state of complete 
uncertainty as to the future. Would there be a boom? Or 
a slump? No one could tell. But everyone was sure that 
this was not the time for taking on new hands—especially 
when the applicant had been ‘‘out of touch’’ with engineering 
practice for five years. So he retired disappointed again and 
again. 

True, his enforced idleness enabled him to disregard dis- 
tance and make frequent visits to the church, where he prayed 
for two things: the means to make a home of his own and 
that home near the Blessed Sacrament. 

Then, through the offices of a friend, he was offered a job 
as handy-man on an estate in one of the eastern counties. 
He knew those eastern counties, but he could not live on his 
mother’s slender means indefinitely, so he took it, praying 
the church might not be too far. 

He found the nearest church eight miles away. A bicycle, 
paid for weekly out of his wages, spanned the eight miles 
out and eight miles home every second Sunday. This was 
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all he could manage, and then only by the friendly help of 
a fellow-worker who took over his morning duties. 

For five years he worked thus, always on the look-out for 
something better and always praying for those two things he 
longed for so ardently: a home and a near church. Then 
hard times came for his employer, and Peter, with others, 
was discharged. Again the influence of a friend opened up 
new prospects. Would Carr like to come back to London? 
He could offer him a job worth fifty shillings a week and 
there would be tips. .. Again force of circumstances left him 
with no option. He jumped at the offer; at least in London 
he would be able to get lodgings near a church. He won- 
dered what the job was. 

The job was that of foreman attendant at a luxurious West 
End movie theatre. He had known that his friend was in- 
terested in many concerns but he had not anticipated this. 
Hours, ten in the morning, supervising the cleaning, till 
closing time and after—anything up to midnight. He had 
one day off in the week, Friday, but Saturdays and Sundays, 
public holidays, Christmas Day and even Good Friday, all 
these days meant nothing to the cinema proprietors except 
opportunities for extra business. 

He had obtained a lodging not five minutes’ walk from a 
church, but of what use was that? True, he was able to 
attend Sunday Mass regularly, and on holydays by getting 
up in time for six o’clock Mass, having reached home after 
his fourteen-hour day long past midnight. But Communion 
on those days meant going to bed without supper—with 
nothing since the fifteen-minute break for tea at five o’clock 
the evening before. And another fourteen-hour day in front 
of him. 

Still he prayed ; and always for a home, and a near church, 
and all that those things connoted. 

About this time his mother died, and then Carr began for 
the first time to save money, now having none but himself to 
keep. He thought: “‘If I can stick this for a few more years 
I shall have enough money to buy a little shop, to make a 
home at last, and be master of my own time as well as near 
a church. And perhaps marry.’’ And for these things he 
prayed, especially at night when, tired out with the long 
day, his nerves beginning to feel the strain of the wearisome 
monotony and his conscience growing uneasy because of the 
kind of pictures his employers favoured and expected him to 
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boost, he crept up to his room, to the cold supper left by his 
landlady, and bed. 


The world has little heed for the fancies of tired men, and 
while Peter Carr longed and prayed for the quiet, sane things 
of life—a home, and all that that word implied, and near to 
that Real Presence for which the further it seemed removed 
the more he longed—forces began to work which were to 
drive those quiet, sane things of life far from realization, not 
only for Peter Carr but also for many a man and woman who 
had no doubt prayed in much the same way, for just those 
things. 

The rumblings of revolution echoed and rolled across 
Europe, having begun in Moscow during that Red October 
of 1917, when a million and three-quarter human beings were 
to be sacrificed on the altar of Antichrist. Then Hungary, 
where the arch-Red, Bela Kun, was to set up fresh records 
in the number of cold-blooded murders that could be charged 
to one man; a far-off echo in Mexico; then nearer home again 
—Spain. And July, 1936, found Peter Carr in Barcelona. 

From foreman he had been promoted assistant manager, 
and then manager. And when the directors heard of a new 
idea in film-presentation then being tried out in Barcelona, 
they sent Carr to investigate. But fate had something differ- 
ent from film-presentation in store for Peter Carr. 

One night the news flashed that Calvo Sotelo, the Catholic 
leader, had been assassinated in the streets of Madrid. Riot- 
ing broke out in the capital, in Barcelona, and other towns 
where the extremists were attempting to seize power. A few 
hours later it was known that General Franco had landed from 
Morocco and was leading the army, that masses of Spaniards 
were rallying to his call; that the Government were opening 
the prisons and arming the mob against him. Civil war had 
come to Spain. 

In Barcelona the coalition of extremists, syndicalists, anar- 
chists, communists, and scum out of the gaols seized many 
of the most important buildings and turned them into bar- 
racks, offices, and depots of one kind and another designed 
for use in the coming conflict. Barcelona looked as though 
its high spirits and gaiety were to be sobered by defence- 
plans for a siege. By day all was confusion and bustle. By 
night there were sounds of shootings. Morning brought 
stories of terror and rumours of untold horrors. Carr decided 
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it was time he quitted Barcelona, then suddenly found he 
could not. The hotel he was staying at was commandeered 
and he had to find lodgings. The centre of the city had be- 
come the scene of incessant burnings, shootings, and loot- 
ing, and Peter made his way to what he hoped would be the 
more peaceful surroundings of a suburb. There he found a 
room, pending arrangements for a return to England, with 
an old woman who was glad to have him in her otherwise 
lonely house. The presence of an Englishman seemed a 
guarantee of safety. 

The second day in his new home, the old church whose 
tower had spread its protecting shadow over those narrow 
streets for five hundred years, was fired by the mob. An old 
man had come running to the house carrying the sacred 
vessels. 

*‘An Englishman !”’ he had gasped, on the few words of 
terrified explanation he had exchanged with the old lady. 
‘*And a Catholic! Ah, then, you will know how to protect 
the Holy Sacrament! Take it, Sefior; it will be safer with 
you!’’ And the man was gone. 

So Peter Carr became the secret guardian and companion 
of that Real Presence for whose nearness he had so long 
prayed. All the priests, the old man had explained, had been 
murdered. The church had been subject to a sudden on- 
slaught and the priests, though they suspected trouble, had 
been surprised before they could rescue the Sacred Species. 
But this man had often served Mass in that church, and now 
his familiarity with the sacristy and the sanctuary served him 
well. In his rough clothes he had passed unnoticed among 
the crowd. . . 

Peter decided that his best plan was to remain, at least for 
the present, where he was. He hoped that this quiet house, 
with its lonely old occupant, would escape attention. But 
if this plan should fail his decision was already made. 

As night fell he kept silent watch by the window of his 
room, overlooking the road where it bridged a narrow but 
deep-flowing stream, where he listened to the sounds of firing 
in distant streets; noted the crimson glow in the night sky 
as yet another church or convent was sacrificed to the fury 
and hate of the mob ; hearkened to the tramp of feet, the clash 
of arms and the rumble of wheels as the lorries bore their 
tragic load to the place of execution, which was for many the 
place of martyrdom. 
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But someone had seen the old altar-server enter this Catho- 
lic house, clearly bearing something of value beneath his 
coat; someone not able to withstand the threats of the gang 
of liberated criminals which now patrolled the city hungry 
for any crime or sacrilege—and furious that their chief Prize 
from the sacked church should have evaded them. This altar- 
server must know something ; he was known to some of them; 
where was he? They unearthed one of his known companions 
—and Peter’s charge was betrayed. 

Just before dawn they came. The frail door collapsed at 
the first onslaught. They had no time for knocking or such 
ceremony. The cries of the old woman below turned to 
shrieks as the first of the searchers made for the stairs—and 
then were ominously silenced. Peter did not hesitate. He 
knew that even his nationality would count for nothing 
against the blood-lust of such as these. He reverently took 
the sacred vessel from beneath his jacket, where he had en- 
folded it with what he had hoped would prove a protecting 
arm all through the night. Hurriedly crossing himself he 
knelt and consumed the last Host. Then, as the leaders burst 
into the room, he rose to his feet and from the open window 
flung the vessel far into the friendly stream below. 

They guessed his act, once Catholics themselves. There 
could be no quarter for him, that he knew. But he knew, 
too, that now he had found his home, and that the Real 
Presence for which he had so long craved was at last near— 
so very near now! 

Amidst a babel of shouts of which he understood nothing 
save their ferocity, and a brandishing of arms of all sorts, 
from carving-knives and lengths of lead pipe to army rifles 
and six-shooters, a steely-blue barrel suddenly thrust forward. 
There was a sharp report and a quick little blast of hot, pun- 
gent air. 

But Peter Carr neither heard the report nor felt the blast. 
As he sank to the ground a little trickle of blood had appeared 
on his forehead, where the bullet had entered ; it crept down 
his face as he lay, arms outstretched; a trickle that might 
come from nothing more than a scratch, by a thorn. 


T. W. C. CURD. 

















A WEST INDIAN POLTERGEIST 


OME few weeks since I received a kind letter from 
Git Aldhelm Bowring, O.P., telling me that he had 

read some of the articles published in these pages, and 
that he thought I might be interested to hear of a poltergeist 
disturbance which had taken place two or three years ago 
in the island of Grenada, B.W.I. The Dominican Fathers 
have a mission there, as they have in Trinidad, and Father 
Bowring was resident in Grenada at the time of the occur- 
rence. What lent exceptional interest to the manifestation 
was the fact that it culminated in the burning down of the 
house in which the trouble had occurred, and that an official 
inquiry into the cause of the fire had consequently been held 
before the local magistrate. The occurrence, I was further 
told, was fully reported in the Grenada newspaper, The West 
Indian, which, if not quite a daily, is published several times 
in the week. 

Father Bowring, now in this country, had not, of course, 
brought with him copies of the journal in question, but it was 
afterwards suggested to me by a friend that such newspapers 
were likely to be sent to the Colonial Office, and on inquiring 
there I was courteously informed that the files, after accumu- 
lating for a year or two, were passed on to the British 
Museum. This means that they are accessible in the special 
newspaper department which was built a few years ago at 
Colindale, near Hendon, an institution which is admirably 
organized for purposes of such research. 

The earliest notice I could meet with of the poltergeist dis- 
turbances occurred in The West Indian for Sunday, Septem- 
ber 23, 1934. It was preceded by the usual large type heading 


MYSTERIOUS NOISES MOLEST LOWTHER LANE 
COTTAGE DWELLERS. 


STONES RAIN ON ROOF EACH NIGHT OF PAST WEEK. 
ELEVEN YEAR OLD GIRL SEES GHOST. 


In the account which follows it is stated that ‘‘mysterious 
noises occurring between the hours of 7 o’clock and midnight 
each night since Monday last [i.e., September 17th] at a cot- 
tage at the Botanic Station end of Lowther’s Lane, baffling 
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the most zealous police and voluntary watchers, have attracted 
hundreds to the scene all the past week.’’ We are further 
told that the many persons who searched the house and the 
surrounding area, including ‘‘police and detectives’’—one 
is inclined to wonder a little what type of individual exercises 
the functions of policeman and detective in Grenada, B.W.I. 
—‘‘are satisfied that the occurrence is no hoax.’’ More 
definitely the account continues : 


Police have climbed to the roof from the windows and 
seen the stones dropping on the roof. Another puzzling 
feature of the stone-throwing is that the missiles fall as 
if dropped from the skies and yet remain stationary where 
they fall. The stones up to the present have injured no 
one, though crowds press thickly round the cottage each 
night. They vary in weight between two ounces and a 
pound. 


There were, however, other circumstances which pointed to 
the intervention of human agency working out a malicious 
purpose. There was an anonymous letter, or letters, contain- 
ing threats and warnings against a certain young woman who 
at the time was living in the house. There was also a strange 
parcel of dirty odds and ends left upon the roof which was 
suggestive of Obeah practices, and there was a child, really 
much older than she looked, who professed to see a man 
dressed in white, apparently, in her belief, the agent of these 
disorders, but in any case a figure which no one else could 
see. In view of these complications, an editorial in The West 
Indian two days later showed a sane and cautious reserve in 
pronouncing upon the nature of the happenings reported. 
There seemed to be no explanation of the missiles, but the 
very fact of the presence of crowds of spectators must have 
hindered anything like accurate observation. 

The stone-throwings seem to have continued persistently 
for a month or two, until the occupants, losing heart, left the 
house altogether. Eventually, on the night of January 14, 
1935, the cottage mysteriously took fire and was burned to the 
ground. Thereupon in the same newspaper for January 16th 
we find a revival of interest in the subject. It published a 
recapitulation of what has already been described and went on 
to state that when the phenomena first began in September the 
house was occupied by the proprietress, who bore the curious 
name of Mrs. Excelia Mark and was apparently a woman of 
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colour. With her were her two daughters and a grandchild, 
this last the daughter of an absent son. It was upon this 
grandchild and upon her aunt Dolly that attention was speci- 
ally concentrated. The report, after giving the name of the 
mother, goes on to speak of— 


Dolly Woodroffe, 20, her daughter who since her re- 
turn to the colony from Trinidad on September gth from 
a holiday visit, rumour had it, was the butt of the mys- 
terious attacks on the dwelling. The stones would fall 
on the roof over her bedroom, and she would find notes 
addressed to her by supposedly strange media. 

Ivy is the 11 year old granddaughter of Excelia Mark, 
to whom the letters also made reference. 

Several weeks ago, however, the house was deserted. 
At later times foul-looking paper packets were mingled 
with the stones. These would contain greasy matter, 
garlic, coarse salt, bits of broken glass, and a variety of 
other material properly associated with the Obeah cult. 


In The West Indian for January 24, 1935, it is stated that 
‘fon Wednesday, 23rd, an investigation into the origin of the 
fire which destroyed the ‘haunted’ house in Lowther’s Lane 
was held before His Worship C. H. Lucas, Acting-Magistrate 
of the Western District.’ Excelia Mark, giving evidence, 
stated that Ivy was her son’s daughter and was aged fifteen ; 
her son, Ivy’s father, was in Cuba. She further narrated how 
she ‘‘made a sacrifice’? in November; with regard to which 
occurrence the report summarizes a part of her statement thus: 


Some African people made prayers for three days. No 
stones fell during those three days. They left about 
10 o’clock one Saturday, and about 12 o’clock stones be- 
gan to fall on the house again. No fire was lit in the 
house from the time the ‘‘sacrifice’’ ended. She also said : 
“I noticed that whenever Ivy was present more stones 
would fall, but when she was not there everything was 
quiet. Besides stones such things as salt, various 
powders, matches and letters were picked up on the roof 
of the house.” 


In The West Indian for January 29th we have a report of 
the continuation of the inquiry. Several of the witnesses spoke 
only of the fire and of the impossibility of explaining how it 
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originated. Dolly Woodroffe confirmed the account given 
by her mother and niece of the evening in September when 
the disturbances began, but she stated that after two or three 
such experiences she had left the house and had gone to stay 
with a friend in the town. With regard to the phenomena, 
interest centres in the depositions of Ivy, the granddaughter, 
who, in agreement with her grandmother, describes herself as 
fifteen, not eleven, years of age, and of the ‘‘Detective’’ Ber- 
nadine who long before the fire had been deputed to investi- 
gate the mysterious stone-throwings. Ivy is reported as say- 
ing: 

One night in September last I was inside the house 
with my grandmother and my two aunts Gertrude and 
Dolly and I heard something fall on the house. My 
grandmother told me to look out and see if there was 
anyone in the road. I looked out and saw a white man 
in the road about 12 feet away. He ran down the road 
and through the gate of the Botanical Gardens. He then 
stood up. I tried to show him to my grandmother but 
she could not see him... 

That same night several stones fell on the house before 
I went to bed. While the stones were falling the man 
was there, but I did not see him throwing any. The 
stones continued falling for more than a month, day and 
night. Sometimes stones would fall inside the house 
even when it was closed. Every time the stones were 
falling I used to see the man. I used to see the man 
inside the house sometimes; sometimes sitting on the 
bed. After a while I saw not only one man but two men 
and a woman standing by the Botanical Gardens. One 
of the persons I saw was white, but the other two were 
not so fair. The other man and the woman were both 
dressed in white. 

I pointed the one man out to several persons, including 
the police, but they all said they did not see anything. 


In confirmation of this it may be interesting to recur to the 
grandmother’s fuller statement which the journal I am quoting 
from reported more in detail in a later issue. It is difficult 
to see any very obvious motive which the woman could have 
had for concocting such a story. She apparently stuck to the 
house for some weeks even after the ‘‘sacrifice’’ had failed to 
relieve her of the annoyance; but in the end she could endure 
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the disturbances no longer, and though she visited it in the 
daytime she ceased to sleep there. According to her account : 


The stoning began on Monday, September 17th [1934] 
at 7 o’clock. I reported the matter to the police the day 
after. I was at home and heard the stones falling on the 
roof. Gertrude and Ivy were with me at home. I told 
Ivy to look out and see if anyone was throwing the stones. 
She said she saw a man dressed in white running to the 
garden gate. She tried to show the person to me but I 
could see no one. The stoning continued till 11 p.m. 
and stopped. 

Every night afterwards the house was pelted. Some- 
times, gravel, dust and green limes fell inside the house 
even when all around was closed. This continued until 
about eight days before the fire occurred. . . 

Furniture, tables, chairs, irons pitched all over the 
house without being moved or touched by anyone. Ivy 
always said she saw unnatural persons in and around the 
house, but I never saw anything. The matter was re- 
ported early to the police. They came night and day and 
would try to locate who was throwing the stones, but 
found no one. Some nights the house would be closed 


up and yet stones were heard falling inside. We would 
see them in the morning. Besides the police, crowds of 
people used to visit the scene, and while they were there 
the stones continued to fall. The crowd was so great the 
police had to control them at times. 


It must be admitted that the deposition of the ‘‘detective,”’ 
Bernadine, is in close accord with the statements previously 
made. There is nothing to show that he was subjected to any 
cross-examination, but he could hardly have asserted in open 
court that from the very beginning of the disturbances, long 
before the fire, he had been deputed to investigate the stone- 
throwing, if this was not the case. The account given of his 
evidence runs thus : 


I remember on September 17th last a report was made 
to the Detective Department of mysterious stone-throw- 
ings on a house in Lowther’s Lane belonging to Mrs. 
Excelia Mark. In consequence I went to the house with 
some other detectives about 8 o’clock on the night of the 
16th [sic ; presumably it should be 18th] September. We 
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went with the purpose of trying to discover who were 
throwing the stones. We separated and hid in the sur- 
roundings. I heard the stones falling on the house but 
saw nobody. These duties were continued day and night 
up to November. No one was seen and no arrests made. 
I remember on one occasion the little girl, Ivy, pointed 
to the Botanic Gardens gate and said there was a man 
standing there. Mr. Knight and I went to the place 
pointed out by her but saw no one. 

I remember one morning I went to the house and re- 
moved stones and bottles from the roof. Ivy went on to 
the roof and said she saw a man sitting with a parcel in 
his hand. I had just cleared off stones and bottles from 
the top of the house. I returned to the roof and I saw 
a paper parcel containing a sort of powder and a scrip 
threatening Ivy, warning her to leave the place by 
7 o’clock or else she would be dead. I took these things, 
a bottle with some liquid, the scrip and the paper with 
the powder, and handed them over to the Chief of Police. 
The house stands from 6 to 8 feet from the ground on 
one side, and on the road side about 3 feet. No one went 
on the roof of the house during the time I was there." 

When stones fell on the roof they remained there and 
did not fall to the ground. I remember one morning I 
was inside the house and the doors and windows were all 
closed. I heard a sound on the galvanized roof and a 
stone fell in front of me without making or leaving any 
hole. 


Except for certain witnesses who had been spectators of the 
conflagration, which, of course, was the main subject of in- 
quiry and at which the detective Bernadine had also been pre- 
sent, the above appears to be a pretty complete summary of 
the case as presented in court. The whole affair seems to have 
been very mysterious, and we can hardly be surprised that 
after a two days’ hearing, ‘“‘His Worship C. H. Lucas, 
Acting-Magistrate, found that there was no evidence what- 
ever as to the cause or origin of the fire.”’ 

Two characters in the drama above described particularly 
arrest the attention. The first is the granddaughter, Ivy, who 
in the early accounts is described as eleven years old, and 


1 How does this agree with the same witness’s statement above that ‘‘Ivy 
went on to the roof’’? 
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whom the detective, after presumably having heard her own 
and her grandmother’s statement that she was fifteen, still 
refers to as ‘‘the little girl.’’ Poltergeist phenomena are gener- 
ally supposed by the sceptical to be the work of artful and 
mischievous children, and I should not dream of disputing 
that naughty little girls have at times been extraordinarily 
clever in carrying out some trick which has imposed upon 
their elders, sometimes even upon medical men of wide ex- 
perience. But in many cases which seem to have been care- 
fully observed and reported the physical effects are of a nature 
quite incompatible with child agency. A child may produce 
strange noises or throw an occasional stone, but the move- 
ment of heavy furniture, or the flinging of missiles which 
enter a room from outside when the child is in the room and 
actually under observation cannot be explained in that way. 
Even if I confine myself only to cases which have been dis- 
cussed here in previous articles, it seems to me that over and 
over again the hypothesis of a mischievous urchin playing 
pranks completely breaks down. 

The curious fact that Ivy, who certainly is a suspicious 
character, professed to see ghostly shapes which no one else 
could see, must at once arouse misgivings. But this possible 
sensitiveness of a psychically endowed child or young per- 
son whose mediumistic faculty seems to be the starting-point 
of the disturbance, has many parallels. In fact, it is a com- 
monplace among spiritualists to hold that this is likely to 
happen. In what I take to be the well-attested accordion 
phenomena of D. D. Home, there were several instances in 
which onlookers of credit professed to observe a phantom 
hand depressing the keys, while other witnesses at the same 
moment could only see the keys moving without any per- 
ceptible agency. On the other hand, the lively imagination 
of children under the acute stimulus of strange occurrences 
may conjure up a mental picture of which their more staid 
elders are quite incapable. The recent alleged visions at 
Beauraing and Banneux may perhaps be accounted for in 
this way without our imputing conscious deception. In any 
case, it is unquestionable that in many descriptions of polter- 
geist phenomena it often happens that children profess to see 
shapes invisible to the rest of the world.’ 

It would also appear that the aunt, Dolly Woodroffe, was 


1 See, for example, THE Montu, August, 1928, p. 158; January, 1932, 
p- 63; April, 1934, p. 340; January, 1936, p. 58. 
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looked at askance by some of those concerned in the case. 
The mysterious writings were addressed to her. She also 
seemingly was the intended victim of some Obeah magic, 
while Ivy was solemnly warned that if she respected her good 
name she should withdraw herself entirely from Dolly’s in- 
fluence. From a later notice in The West Indian we learn 
that among some of the residents Dolly had acquired the 
nickname of ‘‘Dracula,’’ derived from the film presentment 
of Mr. Bram Stoker’s weird story which had been shown in 
the island a short time previously. This was used in a way 
which led to an action for defamation of character, and it is 
so far to the credit of Mrs. or Miss Dolly Woodroffe that a 
verdict was given by the Court in her favour and she was 
awarded the munificent sum of ten shillings damages. 

That the atmosphere of Voodoo and Obeah which is preva- 
lent in greater or less measure in all the West Indian islands 
is a fruitful soil for the ready acceptance of stories of ‘‘dup- 
pies’’ and their stone-throwing propensities may readily be 
conceded.’ The stories of such cases are numerous, but un- 
fortunately they come, for the most part, at second or third 
hand. Father Williams speaks of a Jesuit Father whom he 
knew well (the Rev. A. J. Emerick) who told or wrote down 
for him the following account of an experience in Jamaica. 


I was on my way [he said] to Alva mission, situated 
at a lonesome spot on a hill in the Dry Harbour Moun- 
tains. I was met by a crowd about a mile away from the 
mission. They got around me and warned me in an 
excited way against going up to the mission. They said 
the duppies were up there at night throwing stones; that 
the duppies had stoned the teacher away from the Alva 
school. It seems that the stone-throwing had been going 
on for a week or more before my arrival. For several 
nights crowds went up to the old Alva school, not far 
from the church. .. The teacher of the school, a certain 
Mr. D., lived in two rooms that overlooked a ravine. 
Every night the crowd was there, stones were thrown 
from various directions but most of them seemed to come 
from the bush-covered ravine. What mystified the people 
most and made them believe and say, as did the teacher 
and the most intelligent storekeeper in the district, that 

1 See, for example, the books of Father J. J. Williams, S.J., ‘‘Psychic 


Phenomena in Jamaica,’? New York, 1934; and ‘‘Voodoos and Obeahs,’’ New 
York, 1932. 
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the stones were thrown not by human hands but by 
spirits, was that those who were hit by the stones were 
not injured, and that some of the stones which came 
from the bushy declivity, after smashing through the 
window turned at a right angle and broke the teacher’s 
clock, glasses, etc., on a sideboard. In spite of the dread- 
ful stone-throwing duppies, I went up to the hill followed 
by a crowd. I found the school building littered with 
stones, broken windows and a generally smashed-up, 
sure-enough ghost-haunted place.’ 


The story may be true enough, but the evidence is hardly 
satisfactory— 


Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, and the 
bricks are alive at this day to testify it; therefore deny it 
not. (2 Henry VI, iv, 2.) 


One piece of first-hand evidence, however, of a somewhat 
similar stone-throwing phenomenon I can quote. I owe it 
to the great kindness of Father John L. Lucchesi, S.J., for 
many years missionary in Alaska. The setting and the word- 
ing add so much to the value of the testimony that I make 
no apology for quoting the letter exactly as I received it. 


Holy Cross Mission—Alaska 
January 18th, 1937 
Reverend, Dear Father Thurston, P.C. 

Your Reverence must perhaps be surprised in receiv- 
ing a letter from the far-off frozen Alaska. This is the 
reason. 

Last September, I being now in my 79th year of age, 
of which nearly forty lived in Alaska, was called from 
the wilder mission of Akulurak to this, more progressive 
and less hard, I suppose, ad curandam valetudinem vel 
senectutem [i.e., to husband out my health or old age] 
and with pleasure I found here ‘“The Month,”’ with your 
interesting articles. I thought that perhaps one or two 
of my personal experiences in the preternatural would 
not be useless. 

One happened just before my starting for the Missions 
in 1896. I was then Minister [this is the Superior who 
has charge of the household arrangements and discipline 


1 Williams, “Psychic Phenomena of Jamaica,’’ p. 7. 
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in a college] in our residence in Bastia, Corsica. Very 
near us there was a large Academy for girls, under the 
care of the Sisters of St. Joseph, from Lyons, France. 
All was going on well, when without any apparent 
reason, a strange event caused them great surprise. In 
the yard, about 40 or 50 yards long, connecting the house 
with the laundry, began to fall little stones or pebbles, 
without, however, striking or hurting anybody. No- 
body could see where they were coming from, though 
all were watching and trying to find out the point of de- 
parture. This went on for days. The Superior, not 
knowing what to do, sent for us. Our Superior, Father 
P., a very venerable old man but very timid, declined to 
go and sent me in his place. I went and saw with my 
own eyes the rain of pebbles, that were falling pretty 
thickly all around me, nor could I find any cause or ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. I don’t remember exactly 
what I did, but I am pretty sure I got and said some 
blessing or prayer from the Ritual, with copious asper- 
sions of holy water. So far as I can still remember after 
so many years, the phenomenon did not stop at once, 
but after a while, viz., one or two days, and for ever. 






Father Lucchesi’s second story has nothing directly to do 
with our present subject, but it is curious, and I trust that I 
may be excused for quoting his letter to the end, if only as 
a further illustration of the writer’s attitude, so obviously 
free from any desire to exaggerate or improve the occasion. 





Another strange queer thing went on for years in a 
convent of Capuchin friars in Genoa, Italy, my birth- 
place. The convent St. Barnaba, is apart on a hill; it 
is in great esteem and veneration by the people, on ac- 
count of the strict observance and holiness of the gener- 
ally old and selected monks who dwell in it, and their 
flourishing novitiate. However, a room, the guest room 
I think, was for many years haunted so that nobody 
could live or even sleep in it. Invisible beings were blow- 
ing out the light, pulling away the blankets, etc., etc., 
many of such annoying tricks without ever any real harm 
or injury. All blessings, exorcisms, etc., proved useless. 
All the community and many others knew that. The 
probity and truthfulness of the Capuchins was above all 
suspicion. The people say that it is the work of the 
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‘‘folletti,’’ Folletti according to their theology are a kind 
of spirits, himps [sic], harmless but mischievous, who 
seem to be permitted or ordered to do such things for 
some reason or other. So were things when I left, and 
since, I have had no more news, but I am writing and 
asking more information and details, as I was always a 
familiar friend of those Capuchins. If there will be any- 
thing interesting I will let you know. 

Excuse my intruding on your precious time with these 
bagatelles. Asking the charity of your good prayers for 
the grace of a good death, Yours fraternally in Xt., 


John L. Lucchesi, S.J.’ 


Although the last section of this letter has nothing to do 
with stone-throwing, still it does illustrate and confirm one 
of the most commonly recognized features of poltergeist dis- 
turbances, i.e., the pulling off of bed-coverings. Sir William 
Barrett, some years ago, described in detail such a case occur- 
ring at Enniscorthy in 1910, and we have other similar in- 
stances recorded in the seventeenth century. So again it is 
always a source of wonder to me how witnesses in all parts of 
the world, who certainly had no connexion with each other, 
should be so generally agreed in affirming that these polter- 
geist assaults in spite of their seeming violence were hardly 
ever attended with injury to life or limb. 

Finally it will not be out of place to recall the many definite 
allegations that fires have occurred which were due to 
poltergeist agency. This was an outstanding feature of Mr. 
Thangapragasam Pillay’s narrative in which we have record 
of curtains, etc., spontaneously bursting into flames on eight 
separate occasions (see THE MONTH, September and October, 
1929), and also in the Dagg case (THE MonrTH, January, 1936, 
p. 56), while at Liptsky (Kharkoff) a house was completely 
destroyed, and, as in the present instance, became the sub- 
ject of a judicial inquiry before the Russian courts (see THE 


MonrtH, May, 1934, P- 437). 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 The letter I need hardly say was written in English. I have only cor- 
rected one or two slips made by Father Lucchesi in typing it. 


























THE PARADOXES OF DE MAISTRE 


OUNT JOSEPH DE MAISTRE was in exile at 

Lausanne in 1795 when he received a peremptory 
( ec from his friend, the charming and spirituelle 
Marquise de N. at Turin. She was bored to extinction with 
Cicero, she said: ‘‘Bon Dieu! a quoi ces graves philosophes 
s’amusaient-ils?’’ Would M. le Comte therefore kindly take 
his hands out of his pockets and compose her some paradoxes 
for her diversion? ‘“‘Je ne puis rien vous refuser, Madame 
la Marquise,’’ the genial author of Du Pape replied, “‘pas 
méme des paradoxes,’’ and sent her five specimens of this 
pleasant but difficult literary exercise with the hint that ‘‘ces 
mains paresseuses qui ont fait un effort pour vous obéir, 
veulent rentrer dans mes poches, ot: vous les avez trés dis- 
tinctement vues.”’ 

There will not be space to speak about all the paradoxes, 
so we may omit the first, that duelling is not a crime, which 
is an extremely witty and devastating skit on Rousseau’s 
theory of the Social Contract, and the third, that the most 
useful of human occupations is playing card-games, which 
pokes good-natured fun at people whose one aim is to get on 
in the world. More to Madame’s taste, and to ours too, per- 
haps, than those gay balloons of ironic humour is the quite 
debatable proposition that ‘‘women are more suitable than 
men for the government of nations.’’ M. le Comte suspects 
Madame of a sarcastic thought on reading his paradox: “‘Il 
va me dire que partout ol une femme est souveraine, il y a 
bientét un roi.’” He scouts any such vulgar intention, and 
soon shows beneath his banter that vein of masterly logic 
which runs through his writings. That monarchical govern- 
ment is per se the best form of government, he took for 
granted, for all study and experience proved it and will go on 
proving it until nations get sense to understand what is good 
for them. Now the monarchical principle depends in no way 
on the sex of the sovereign. Simply as human beings men 
and women are equally suitable candidates for thrones, but, 
and here M. le Comte bangs his desk, there is one argument 
which decides the matter unanswerably in favour of woman- 
kind, one solid fact of universal experience which no number 
of man-made Salic laws can abrogate: ‘‘C’est que |’orgueil 
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de l’homme repousse la mérite, et l’orgueil de la femme 
lappelle.’’ From Belisarius to Bismarck, what an army of 
rejected talents bears out that statement! De Maistre recalls 
an anecdote on the point which Madame may not know. A 
king of Spain once directed his prime minister to draft a letter 
on some important affair of state and bring it for his inspec- 
tion. Having read the draft, his majesty drew from his pocket 
a version of his own which he proceeded to tear up thought- 
fully, saying : ‘‘Yours is the better of the two.”’ Returning 
from the royal presence, the prime minister met a colleague 
to whom he burst out in a voice shaken with alarm: ‘‘It’s all 
up with me now! My master has just discovered that I have 
more brains than himself.’’ This is one of the weaknesses of 
monarchy, which must necessarily have some flaws since it 
is a human institution. But happily the remedy is at hand— 
‘‘il suffit de faire régner les femmes !”’ 

Nature would be in contradiction with herself if the qualities 
with which she has endowed one sex were repugnant to those 
which she has given to the other. ‘‘La bonne maman a trop 
d’esprit pour faire de ces bévues,’’ and while to men she 
grants strength and resolution, on women she showers the 
graces without the support of which masculinity leads only to 
battlefields. There is little merit in discovering the charm 
of womanhood, for it perfumes the world, but the power in 
manhood is often secret, and there is nothing more wonderful 
than the instinct by which women divine its presence. A 
dog has less talent for nosing out game than a woman for 
discerning and attaching to herself a great character. Hardly 
a queen in history but one sees surrounded by great charac- 
ters, and that, too, irrespective of the tender sentiment which 
usually decides such attachments. Queen Elizabeth, for whom 
de Maistre, like Pope Sixtus V, has considerable admiration, 
loved the Earl of Essex, but Cecil and his brilliant staff who 
ran the country for her so efficiently and enthusiastically did 
not require that she should love them too. Nor was the great 
Queen, says M. le Comte with vindictive joy, ever taken in 
by that scrimshanker, Bacon, for all his reputation of great 
learning. ‘‘Sous |’écorce imposante du philosophe, elle sentit 
l’homme.”’ Accordingly, she never employed him, except in 
one petty piece of duplicity, ‘‘dont il s’acquitta 4 merveille.”’ 
Even for that she did not pay him, singuliére diablesse!’ Her 


1 Bacon and Locke shared with Voltaire and Rousseau de Maistre’s heartiest 
antipathy, as they should the antipathy of every good man and sound 
philosopher. 
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male successor was not so adroit or perceptive, with evil con- 
sequences for the monarchy. 

A second consideration which shows that the regiment of 
women is safer and sounder than that of men lies in the fact 
of a queen’s possessing two strings to her bow of empire. 
Her womanhood gives her an advantage that the best of kings 
must lack, for trained as men are from childhood by their 
mothers to refuse nothing to a woman, to feel in honour 
bound to defend her, to gainsay or cross her never, and to 
let her have her own way all the time, they will not act other- 
wise when the woman is a queen. Her orders will, therefore, 
be more acceptable, her gestures of generosity more esteemed, 
and her faults more excusable than those of a mere man. 
Madame must not think that M. le Comte, on this showing, 
desires all kings left standing by the Revolution to retire in 
favour of queens. He is no lover of innovation, but if ever 
serious trouble threatens the State, or if some great national 
effort becomes necessary, she will find him gladly risking his 
neck for a queen, and when her majesty is enthroned ‘‘soyez 
sire que nous verrons beau jeu.’’ Certain it is that he would 
have considered the people of England, whom he so much 
admired, peculiarly fortunate in their present prospects of a 
Golden Age. At any rate, in Princess Elizabeth they have 
the cara deum suboles of his fancy for a prognostic. 

The fourth paradox, that beauty, le Beau, is nothing but a 
convention and habit, begins with a quotation from ‘‘notre 
bonne amie, Madame de Sévigné,’’ who more than a century 
earlier had wept with emotion while listening to a Mass by 
Lully. ‘‘Je ne crois pas qu’il y ait une autre musique dans 
le ciel,’’ she wrote. But by de Maistre’s time Lully had en- 
tirely lost the power of extracting tears from the beaux yeux 
of cultured France, which proved to the Count’s satisfaction 
that (impossible thought) the ladies then were more intelligent 
and sensitive to beauty than Madame de Sévigné, or that in 
all the arts ‘‘ce qu’on appelle |’effet dépend d’une foule de 
circonstances collatérales, et résulte beaucoup plus des dis- 
positions de ceux qui |’éprouvent, que de certains principes 
naturels mis en usage par l’artiste.’’? In other words, Habit 
is king, having dethroned metaphysics. 

The more one considers the matter, the more one becomes 
convinced that the Beautiful with a capital B is a religion 
which has its dogmas, its oracles, its priests, its provincial 
and cecumenical councils. ‘‘Quelques hommes prépondérants 
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commencent a former |l’opinion, |’orgueil national souscrit, 
la tradition s’établit, et voila le Beau a jamais fixé.’’ It is 
difficult to realize how much we are at the mercy of authority 
in this field, where sound Protestants who indignantly reject 
the mild claims of the Pope in another field bow submissive 
heads to the infallible utterances of the experts. Honest 
Joshua Reynolds confessed that he was weak enough at one 
time to feign an admiration for Raphael which he did not feel 
because such was the current orthodoxy.’ Then grace work- 
ing in his soul, he soon became a sincere convert, from which 
he concluded that the best way for anyone to learn to appre- 
ciate a great master is to begin and go on persuading himself 
that he does appreciate him until one morning he wakes up a 
genuine believer. ‘‘Excellent homme !’’ exclaims de Maistre. 
“S’il vivait encore, j’irais & Londres exprés pour |’em- 
brasser.”’ 

But, you may protest, there is no comparison between the 
infallibility claimed by Popes and that conceded to the great 
critics of art. Indeed there is, and when Bernard Shaw wrote 
in his preface to St. Joan that ‘‘compared to our infallible 
democracies, our infallible medical councils, our infallible 
astronomers, our infallible judges, our infallible parliaments, 
the Pope is on his knees in the dust confessing his ignorance 
before the throne of God,’’ he left out ‘‘our infallible critics’ 
only because he happened to be one of the tribe himself. 
Moreover, the very few Popes about whose decisions there is 
controversy among learned men are lost in the multitude of 
famous critics whose ex cathedra decrees on art, music and 
literature we to-day regard as utterly absurd. De Maistre 
cites the case of a celebrated Italian expert of his age who 
evinced the same feelings of disgust for all the works of 
Michelangelo that many honest people now harbour for the 
statuary of Jacob Epstein and Eric Gill—not that they may 
not be right in their instinct for all I know, but certainly the 
Italian arbiter elegantiarum was wrong. How dared Michel- 
angelo, he demanded to know, dress up the figure of a bull- 

1So de Maistre, but his memory was a little at fault and unfair to Sir 
Joshua. What Reynolds confessed was this: ‘‘I remember very well my own 
disappointment when I first visited the Vatican, but on confessing my feelings 
to a brother-student, of whose ingenuousness I had a high opinion, he acknow- 
ledged that the works of Raffaele had the same effect on him. . . This was 
a great relief to my mind. . . Notwithstanding my disappointment, I pro- 
ceeded to copy some of those excellent works. I viewed them again and again ; 
I even affected to feel their merit and to admire them more than I really did. 


In a short time a new taste and new perceptions began to dawn upon me.. .”’ 
Works, ed. Malone, 1809, Vol. I, pp. xiv—xvi. 
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dog in the overalls of a baker and call the result Moses who 
spoke as a familiar friend ‘‘con Messer Domenedio”’ ? 
Then again, we have the pontiffs on period who as con- 
fidently relegate the products of artistic genius to their time 
as do the others to their place. Of these Johann Winckel- 
mann, a convert to Rome from Lutheranism, was probably 
the most famous and authoritative that ever lived, yet he was 
completely hoodwinked by a fake antique which the painter 
Casanova, a humorous man, had manufactured and dis- 
patched for his expert criticism. In his Letter to Graf von 
Briihl on the Antiquities of Herculaneum there is a magnifi- 
cent description of this eighteenth-century-ancient-Roman 
masterpiece. And only a few years ago, was not the great 
M. Salomon Reinach equally positive about the antiquity and 
authenticity and general wonderfulness of a collection of pots 
and plates which an ingenious French farmer had made and 
buried in a field and dug up again, with great excitement ? 
Nor should we forget the most eminent Dr. Bode of Berlin, 
dictator of art to all the Prussias, who held firmly and arro- 
gantly that a certain statuette was from the peerless hand of 
Leonardo until it was dropped by somebody, and broke, and 
disgorged a crumpled copy of The Times newspaper from its 
inside. In the same Times a few days ago there was a letter 
protesting against the modern critical tendency to regard the 
Hermes of Praxiteles and other famous extant sculptures as 
only brilliantly clever Roman copies of the Greek originals. 
The writer did not mention that that was the theory held by 
the illustrious Mengs 150 years ago, which shows how we 
progress in these matters. One must not say it above a 
whisper, but even the British Museum has been caught nap- 
ping at times, though the specialists now in control there 
show a laudable humility by the lavish employment of notes 
of interrogation on their labels. An idle thought that may 
occur to a Catholic in this connexion is whether, if great 
archeologists and antiquarians are as fallible as some of them 
have proved in their attribution of dates and authorship, the 
great biblical experts must necessarily be right about the J’s 
and E’s and P’s and Q’s which they have unearthed to their 
own content in the Old and New Testaments. ‘‘L’homme se 
pipe,’’ said Montaigne, and even a biblical expert is not above 
whistling in the dark. 
And now, by a natural transition, we arrive at de Maistre’s 
fifth paradox, which is that the reputation of books does not 
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depend on their merit. A thousand circumstances, he says, 
wholly foreign to the intrinsic value of a book may make its 
fame. The first circumstance is timeliness. A book to be 
viable, to have a chance of entering the blessed kingdom of 
best-sellers, must be born at the right moment. No use writing 
books on the Boer War in the middle of the Great War, nor 
even about the Great War when everybody’s attention is 
concentrated on the Next War. Again, a book to have a 
real opportunity must be written with keen attention to 
national pride and popular prejudices, or it must criticize 
persons who by their profession or their position are a stand- 
ing challenge to a particular Zeitgeist. De Maistre illustrates 
his point by reference to the Lettres Provinciales, which, he 
assures Madame with perfect justice, would have made no 
great stir ‘‘si elles avaient été écrites contre les révérends 
péres Capucins.’’* Soon, however, the good Count is away 
after more important game than even Pascal, namely his béte 
noire Locke, whose Essay concerning Human Understanding 
was the most successful book of the eighteenth century, and 
also, according to our author, a positive pathological museum 
of logical and literary diseases. All the faults are in it, sus- 
tained superficiality, constant question-begging, palpable con- 
tradictions, abuse of words, huge constructions of theory 
based on a spider’s web of fact, baneful principles, intolerable 
verbiage and repetition, and even vulgarity, for good 
measure. This account may be a little exaggerated, but there 
is a great deal of truth in the contention that the famous Essay 
was one of the most pernicious books ever written. Now, 
how did such a book come to have such a marvellous reputa- 
tion? Because it appeared in the fullness of time, at a fin de 
siécle period when the world was weary and, having lost its 
bearings, ready for any extravagance. Locke suited the 
1690’s down to the ground, and gave it and the subsequent 
age a philosophic basis for the materialistic and Epicurean 
fancies to which they were addicted. They translated his 
Essay, explained it, abridged it, wrote commentaries on it, 
and, above all, taught it to the young. They would have 
wished, as Madame de Sévigné said of another book, ‘“‘le 
faire prendre en bouillon.’’ Locke is the great philosopher 
of all Whiggery, and because men were foolish enough in 


1 The Count was educated by the Jesuits and always remained devotedly 
loyal to his old masters. He liked Bourdaloue’s “‘critique en vingt mono- 
syllables” of Pascal’s villainously unfair book: ‘‘Ce qu’un seul a mal dit, 
tous l’ont dit; et ce que tous ont bien dit, nul ne I’a dit.” 
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the past to be deluded by him, the world is at present suffer- 
ing from the worst headache it has ever known in its painful 
history. His reputation still endures for the paradoxical 
reason that he is no longer read except by students for uni- 
versity examinations who have no option in the matter. As 
de Maistre says, there is a prescription at work here, regu- 
lating, as in the possession of land, a piece of ancient literary 
usurpation and brigandage. As it was England’s prestige 
that gave Locke his opportunity, the Count cherishes the hope 
that ‘‘le bons sens exquis’’ of the English will one day put 
him in his place: ‘‘Si les Anglais ont le courage d’abdiquer 
totalement ce prétendu métaphysicien, ils donneront une belle 
lecon a |’Europe, et ils en seront récompensés en augmenta- 
tion de véritable gloire.’’ Alas, we are still waiting for the 
day. 

Books to be successful must chime with the opinions and 
inclinations of large sections of the public, for the effect of 
a book resembles that of a speech, which depends much more 
on the interior dispositions of the audience than on the talent 
of the orator. History informs us, continues the Count, that 
St. Ambrose made such an impression by a sermon which he 
preached at Milan on the excellence of virginity that the 
magistrates begged him to desist for fear the country might 
become depopulated. It was a great compliment to the 
preacher, but unfortunately Madame (or fortunately, if you 
prefer), the sermon has come down to us, and ‘‘je puis vous 
assurer qu’on aurait pu, lorsque vous portiez le nom de votre 
pére, vous le précher en francais soir et matin, vous forcer 
méme a |l’apprendre par coeur comme votre catéchisme, sans 
que M. le Marquis de N. eit couru le moindre danger.”’ 

We people born to the glorious heritage of English litera- 
ture are apt to smile at the efforts of the good French people 
to understand our treasures. But let us not be too sure; let 
us cross the sea and the years to France and listen to what 
Joseph de Maistre has to say. Milton wrote three poems 
worth reading at the present day, three, and only three, 
genuinely beautiful things, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso and 
Lycidas. Yet the tradition is that Milton, with this tiny out- 
put of real poetry, stands next in glory to Shakespeare. Most 
people were unconscious of the pre-eminence of Milton until 
Addison ‘‘embouchant le porte-voix de la Grande-Bretagne 
—l’instrument le plus sonore de |’univers—cria, du haut de 
la Tour de Londres : ‘Auteurs romains, auteurs grecs, cédez- 
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nous!’ ’’ If Addison had spoken more modestly, if he had 
found some remarkable beauty in Paradise Lost, he would 
not have made the least impression. But this decisive 
Hitlerian way of settling the matter, brushing Homer and 
Virgil off their thrones with a sweep of his hand, mightily 
struck the English. They all said: ‘‘By Jove, fancy us pos- 
sessing the finest epic poem in the universe without suspect- 
ing it! What were we thinking about? But now, at any 
rate, we are alive to our national honour!’’ And so the re- 
putation of Milton became a national possession, a part of 
the Establishment, ‘‘un quarantiéme article, et les Anglais 
céderaient plutét la Jamaique que la primauté de ce grand 
poéte.’’ Still, there remained some obstinate recusants in 
England, and everybody knows the reply of Pope to Voltaire 
when that person asked him why Milton had not rhymed his 
epic : ‘‘Because he didn’t know how.’’ Chesterfield, too, and 
may it have stood to him for the justice which he badly 
needed, regarded Paradise Lost ‘‘comme |’une des suites les 
plus ennuyeuses du péché originel.’’ 

If in the past the fate of books depended on circumstances 
extraneous to their merits, on, for instance, the authority of 
a critic or the temporary prejudices of a people, the same is 
obviously far more true of our own enlightened times. A 
prime minister, off for a holiday, informs some newspaper- 
man that he is taking such and such a book in his suit-case, 
and lo! half the suit-cases of England will be carrying that 
same book before the summer is over. A reviewer, who each 
Sunday pours out two columns on all subjects from fish to 
the Higher Criticism of the Gospels, announces that no in- 
telligent, educated person can afford to leave such and such 
a book unread, and, behold! the circulating libraries are 
swamped with demands for the masterpiece. Nor does the 
public stop to be amazed at the incredible range of know- 
ledge which their Sunday mentor must possess to discourse 
so largely and confidently, unlike those good villagers and 
their schoolmaster, of whom it was written : 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head should carry all he knew. 
We are truly the most confiding and childlike of generations, 
especially when our prejudices are involved. 

The process by which a book may become popular in Eng- 
land now was made abundantly clear a short time ago when 
a Catholic, aged thirty-four, in a fit of democratic ardour, 
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donned the mantle of Cham and published a volume entitled 
“The Pope in Politics,’ which might be subtitled, ‘‘Or 
Pius XI in a Mess.’’ This volume had very little to com- 
mend it except the fact that it criticized the action of the Pope 
and manifested a strong hostility to all forms of government 
which differed from the English and American models. It is 
unfurnished with a single note or reference of any kind from 
beginning to end whereby a reader with a spice of impar- 
tiality and caution in his soul might be enabled to control the 
large judgments and pronouncements which he meets on every 
page. That would not matter so much if a reader could have 
the slightest confidence in the judgments, but the author 
admits that they are merely his own ‘‘impressions’’ or ‘‘the 
impressions of those Bishops whom one meets who have fre- 
quent audiences with His Holiness’’ (p. 27). Bishops ap- 
pear to have been uncommonly open-hearted with our author, 
but as he withholds their names, and declines to inform us 
which is a bishop’s impression and which his own, we are 
necessarily unimpressed. The Pope made a bad beginning 
for himself by keeping our author waiting at the time of his 
first audience, for which affront to young dignity he is duly 
chastised. ‘‘Three or four seconds afterwards the Pope ap- 
peared. .. His face, a big one, did not seem to me to be 
what it has been described as, kindly and saintly, but rather 
as hard and extremely practical. . .. One cannot say that one 
comes away from the Pope with any other feeling than one 
of tremendous respect for a man of such great age who has 
got so much of the world’s affairs at his finger-tips : And that 
is all one can say’’ (pp. 31, 34). Later on, however, one for- 
gets the finger-tips’ concession and writes : ‘‘One cannot help 
but admire the spirit in which he has tried to carry out such 
changes, even if one does not feel that he has necessarily 
done it either in the right way or with sufficient knowledge”’ 
(p. 93). One is very gracious. 

It would be useless to attempt to refute a book such as ‘“The 
Pope in Politics.’’ Nobody can refute a fog. But Joseph 
de Maistre, as usual, has a timely word on the subject : 

To those who give their attention to particular facts, 
to accidental faults, to the errors of such and such a man, 
who dwell on certain phrases, who dissect each line of 


1 As we are being very personal, I may say that I who write also had the 
privilege of studying the Pope’s face, at a consistory, on a sweltering July 
day, only twelve yards off, and for two hours on end. I thought it the kindliest, 
holiest, bravest face I had ever seen. De gustibus, etc! 
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history for the purpose of considering it separately, only 
one thing can be said: ‘‘From the point to which we 
must rise in order to embrace the whole together, nothing 
of what you see can be discerned ; wherefore there is no 
means of answering you, unless you be pleased to take 
this same for an answer.’ * 

The book, as everybody knows now, has been an enor- 
mous success; indeed, almost a best-seller. Practically to a 
man, the non-Catholic reviewers have joined in chorus to 
praise its “‘candid and courageous pages’’ (Punch), its 
“moderation and good sense’ (New Statesman), its ‘‘frank 
and honourable tone of criticism’’ (The Times), its ‘‘balanced 
and informative account of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the world to-day’’ (The Observer), its objectivity and lack of 
bias on the side of its author’s communion (Sunday Times). 
These are but a few of many similar appreciations, the most 
significant being that of the Anglican Church Times which 
discovered to its satisfaction that the “‘book confirms all the 
criticism of the trend of Vatican policy that we have been 
making for months past.’’ Why, we may now inquire, has 
this poorly-written, vague, and very unscholarly book made 
such a wide appeal, when George Seldes’s far abler and more 
interesting book, ‘‘The Vatican: Yesterday, To-day, To- 
morrow,’’ caused no excitement at all three years ago? The 
main reason is that since then the Abyssinian War was fought 
and won by Italy, in spite of the most determined opposition 
of England. It is an old English custom in such emergencies 
to discover that there is a person called the Pope, and to 
request His temporarily-important Holiness to fulminate 
against the foe. If he fails to oblige, he will thereby prove 
himself in league with the foe or under the thumb of the foe, 
which is a deduction that no logic-book ever dreamed of this 
side of Wonderland. But our author dreams it. ‘‘Nobody 
can deny,’ he says ore rotundo, ‘‘that since the Abyssinian 
incident almost the whole world has become convinced that 
the Pope is under Italian influence: many people suggested 
this before, but now almost everybody feels it very strongly” 
(p. 111). Again, ‘‘the Vatican has thrown in its lot to a very 
considerable extent with Mussolini, as every well-informed 
person in Europe knows’’ (p. 129). Again, ‘“‘the fact must 
be faced that practically without exception the whole world 
condemned Mussolini, all except the Pope’’ (p. 130). Again, 
at the very beginning of the book, ‘‘he [Pius XI] knows that 


1 “Du Pape,’’ Book II, chapter v. 
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Catholics [in the U.S.A.] have sighed, and sighed in vain, 
for some pronouncement after the atrocities of Addis Ababa 
that would compare with that made when a Pope or a St. 
Ambrose could force an Emperor to do penance on his knees 
for atrocities not half so bad.”’ 

Here we have the stock gambits of Mr. Hate-in-a-mist try- 
ing to be impressive : ‘‘ Nobody can deny,”’ ‘‘almost the whole 
world has become convinced,’’ ‘‘almost everybody feels,’’ 
“‘every well-informed person knows.’’ As for the last of the 
quotations, it betrays such an obtuseness to realities, such a 
lack of any sense of history, that it would be waste of time 
to deal with it, beyond reminding the reader of what may be 
found in detail in Gibbon, or, better still, in Dr. Homes 
Dudden’s recent great biography of St. Ambrose: that the 
massacre of Thessalonica was directly ordered by Theodosius, 
while the reprisals at Addis Ababa had nothing to do with 
the Italian Government ; that the massacre was planned and 
carried out with cold-blooded deliberation, while the reprisals 
were the effect of sudden anger at an outrage; that the num- 
ber of unarmed men, women and children murdered at Thes- 
salonica was at least 7,000 and may have been 15,000 (Gib- 
bon), while the whole native population of Addis Ababa was 
less than 6,000, of whom only the men in possession of arms 
were slain. Moreover, Theodosius was a devout believer for 
whom the sanctions of another world meant something, 
whereas, by all the probabilities, they would have fallen as 
ineffectively on Mussolini’s tough, defiant head as did the 
sanctions of this world. Not a whole regiment of Ambroses 
would have forced him to do penance on his knees.* 

Let us end where we began, with de Maistre. ‘‘How diffi- 
cult it is to judge the Popes without prejudice! The sixteenth 
century enkindled a mortal hatred to the pontiff, and the in- 
credulity of our own, eldest daughter of the Reformation, 
could not fail to espouse all the passions of its mother. Of 

1 As a refreshing contrast to ‘‘The Pope in Politics,’’ by a Catholic, I may 
mention a still more recent book, from the University of Chicago Press, ‘en- 
titled, ‘‘The Papacy and World-Affairs,’’ by Carl C. Eckhardt, Professor of 
History in the University of Colorado, a Protestant. On the point at issue 


Professor Eckhardt writes: ‘‘Pius XI has been criticized as being remiss in 
his duties as moral leader, inasmuch as he has not condemned the aggression 


of Italy in Ethiopia. . . Whatever papal action may be taken, it must be 
remembered : (1) that the Papacy is bound by the Lateran Accord of 1929 ‘to 
remain . . . extraneous to all temporal disputes between nations . . . unless 


the contending parties make concordant appeal to its mission of peace’; and 
(2) that Pius and his predecessors have, by previous pronouncements, de- 
precated all wars in general’’ (p. 262). This book, whose author shows a true 
scholar’s respect for his readers’ minds by providing a wealth of references, 
might almost be called a modern version of de Maistre’s classical ‘‘Du Pape.” 
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this terrible coalition was born a certain blind antipathy which 
will not even be instructed, and which has not yet been swept 
away by the torrent of universal scepticism. In perusing 
English publications, we cannot avoid being struck with 
astonishment at sight of the inconceivable errors with which 
heads, otherwise most sound and estimable, are still preoccu- 
pied. At the period of the famous debates which took place 
in the year 1805 in the British Parliament on what was called 
Catholic Emancipation, a member of the House of Lords thus 
expressed himself: ‘I think, NAY, I AM CERTAIN, that 
the Pope is the miserable puppet of the usurper of the throne 
of the Bourbons; that he dare not move but by Napoleon’s 
command. . .’ But the ink which transmitted to us this 
curious certainty was scarcely dry, when the Pope, summoned 
with all the influence of terror to lend himself to the general 
views of Bonaparte against the British, replied, ‘that being 
the common Father of all Christians, he can have no enemies 
among them,’ and rather than bend to the wishes of a con- 
federation against England, he suffers himself to be outraged, 
driven from his states, imprisoned. . . If I had now the 
honour to converse with that noble member of the British 
senate . . . I would ask him, not what he thinks of the Pope, 
but what he thinks of himself, when he calls to mind that 
speech.’ * 

If one thing is more obvious than another in the long his- 
tory of the Papacy, at least to any student unblinded by 
prejudice, it is that that institution has shown itself consis- 
tently the most independent of human powers. But the author 
of ‘‘The Pope in Politics’? was no unblinded student. He 
wrote out of a prejudice and to minister to a prejudice, the 
magnificent, irrational prejudice of the English-speaking 
peoples which calls itself Democracy. ‘‘Counting heads in- 
stead of breaking them’’ looks grand on paper or on the lips 
of a Whig orator, but a small examination of the contents of 
the heads would, according to accredited sociologists, result 
in favour of the second process. In the opinion of Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Cram the majority of human beings in England and 
America have the intelligence of a child of fourteen. No 
wonder that the reasonable world is moving away from this 
*‘paedocracy’’ to a more just and genuine conception of 
human relationships, the Corporative State of the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, with, if possible, de Maistre’s beloved 
monarchy to fulfil its measure of attainable earthly perfection. 

JAMES BRODRICK. 


‘*Du Pape,’’ Book II, chapter vii. 




















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
SOWERS OF ANARCHY. 


HE last few months in Spain have been an object-lesson for 

all, but especially for those who coquet with the world revolu- 
tion—a revolution which is being forwarded in our midst by many 
who imagine that they are still Christians, although their sym- 
pathies lie with the enemies of the Cross. For example, a reviewer 
in The Times Literary Supplement of August 15, 1936, thus com- 
ments on a book called ‘‘Sex in Religion,’’ by G. Simpson Marr: 


He [the author] is convinced that in primitive society some 
form of sex-worship was well-nigh universal, which he be- 
lieves to be fitting and right. With this start he seeks for 
evidence of phallic worship in the Old Testament. He finds 
it in the teraphim, the Ephod, the brazen serpent and—with 
more substance—in the rite of circumcision. But he is com- 
pelled to recognize that it was just this kind of religion that 
called forth the denunciation of the prophets. When he comes 
to the New Testament he is troubled by the attitude of St. 
Paul, who was partially responsible for sending Christianity 
down the ascetic path." Why was it that the Christian Church 
turned away from phallic worship? ‘‘Was there a stage,’’ 
he asks, ‘‘when men came to realize that the physical side of 
life, vital and interesting as it is, is not the only side of his 
[sic] nature and that the spiritual life was the higher and 
better one?’’ 


Both author and reviewer are blind to the fact that Christianity 
had never any need to free itself from nature-worship, and reach a 
“‘stage’’ when the soul was cultivated. That was its business from 
the first and it was not until the very late ‘‘stage’’ of our own 
day that atheism, which really means hatred of God, war against 
tradition and denial of the natural law, spread amongst the de- 
christianized masses. During the French Revolution, Robespierre 
remarked that atheism was aristocratic. One might say the same 
of spiritualism before the European War of 1914. To ask with 
solemnity whether there was once in the far-off past a stage when 
human beings became normally human is surely a little grotesque. 


1 Note the calm assumption of the reviewer that the Church of God, instead 
of being guided infallibly by the promised Paraclete, could be and was “‘par- 
tially’’ perverted into asceticism by her most active Apostle! 
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Again, reviewer and author are in full accord in the following 
shallow estimate: 

Dr. Marr has no difficulty in showing that in Jerome and in 
other Church Fathers sex becomes something evil. The 
Middle Ages glorified celibacy, and—unfortunately, as Dr. 
Marr thinks—they left their mark on Luther and Knox. 
Though both were strongly sexed, they failed to come to a 
true apprehension of the place and worth of sex in human 
life. In the nineteenth century a reaction set in against sex 
as a necessary evil. The tension caused by the prevalence of 
this doctrine is vividly seen in Russian writers like Rozanov 
and Tolstoy. In modern writers Dr. Marr has no difficulty 
in finding evidence that opinion has gone full circle, and sex 
become adorable once more. 


By careful selection of quotations from St. Jerome and a few 
other writers who sometimes exaggerated the perils and burdens 
of the married state, anyone who will spend the needed time can 
make out a colourable case for what is historically absurd. All 
down the ages, in the first century as in the twentieth, the Church 
of God glorified celibacy exactly as her Founder did, and at the 
same time blessed marriage as Our Divine Lord blessed it at 
Cana, or St. Paul, who certainly commended the vocation of celi- 
bacy but also compared the contract of marriage with the Union 
of Christ and His Church, and wrote to St. Timothy: ‘‘The Spirit 
manifestly saith, that in the last times some shall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to spirits of error, and doctrines of devils, speak- 
ing lies in hypocrisy, and having their conscience seared, forbid- 
ding to marry’’ (1 Timothy iv, 1—3). ‘‘Doctrines of devils’’ is a 
sufficiently strong repudiation, one would think. All this is ele- 
mentary with those who put historical facts above unhistorical 
theorizing. 

But that is not all. Even the approving reviewer is at times 
startled by the new prophet’s inconsequent audacity. 


At times he comes near recognizing that the particular con- 
tribution that Christianity has made to social life has been 
that, amid many exaggerations and aberrations, it has taught 
mankind better than any other religion to put sex into its 
proper place as a subordinate interest in human experience, 
like eating and drinking. At others he commits himself to 
the astonishing statement that Christianity is a phallic re- 
ligion. His practical proposals are of the mildest, instruction 
in sex-knowledge, birth-control and easier divorce. 


Accordingly, we find that a modern writer in a review that does 
not profess to be anti-Christian, or even, I understand, non-Chris- 
tian, deems ‘‘instruction in sex-knowledge, birth-control and easier 
divorce’ to be ‘‘proposals of the mildest.’’ Never before the 
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twentieth century could such a statement have appeared in a de- 
cent periodical. The fact that those who thus deface the teaching 
of Christ and His Church can meet with approval in respectable 
journals shows how far the sapping of the Christian creed has gone 
in our day. The class-instruction of innocent children in sexual 
matters, the murder of the unborn, and the putting asunder, most 
explicitly and directly forbidden by Christ, of that which God 
hath joined—all this is on the direct road to the more fundamental 
and foul moral perversions of Soviet Russia. It might be called 
even worse, as the traitor within the gates is more dangerous than 
the foe outside. 

Let us consider another straw indicating the course of the non- 
Christian breeze (the metaphor is not inapt, for neither book can 
be considered of lasting importance). Reviewing Dr. Hensley 
Henson’s ‘‘Christian Morality, Natural, Developing, Final,’’ the 
same paper under the same date, thus summarizes and endorses 
the author’s thesis: 


Dr. Henson, living under the influence of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, argues that all religion is natural because it is a 
part of human nature. It was a mark of man’s evolution from 
sub-man that he looked before and after and became aware 
of Powers beyond him. That awareness was primitive re- 
ligion and in due course was rationalized into a theology. But 
that theology carried a morality with it, since man, being a 
social as well as a rational animal, was bound to formulate the 
terms of his relations with his fellows. Moreover, since man 
is an element in a developing universe, both conduct and be- 
lief must also develop, their course of advance being traced 
in the processes of history. They have not, however, de- 
veloped pari passu. Morality, being concerned with day-to- 
day conduct, is extremely sensitive to social change, whereas 
religion tends to be kept rigid by its theology... The sub- 
stance of Dr. Henson’s case is that Christian morality cannot 
be inadequate because it is human; being human it must 
needs keep pace with the development of mankind; and the 
ultimate guarantee of its adequacy is that it derives not from 
the formularies of a code but from the actual conduct of the 
Ideal Man. 


We may note that this ‘‘Christian’’ Bishop finds no place for 
revelation in his scheme of things, that he accepts unreservedly 
the sub-human origin of man,’ and that he makes morality—the 
science of right and wrong—depend not upon the law promulgated 
by the Creator and reaffirmed by Our Lord, but on human infer- 


1 Condemned, of course, by the Church, and repudiated by a great num- 
ber of eminent biologists. Mr. Belloc, it will be remembered, was able to 
give some forty of them in reply to Mr. Wells: see ‘‘A Companion to Mr. 
Wells’s ‘Outline of History,’ ’’ Appendix, pp. 115—116. 
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ences, necessarily varying, derived from the records of His life 
and conduct. Moreover, a primitive polytheism is assumed, in 
direct opposition to the evidence now abundantly within our reach. 
Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt of Vienna, who is admittedly one of the 
greatest living anthropologists (a distinction his admirers will 
hardly claim for Dr. Henson), after an exhaustive study of the 
whole vast field,’ has shown clearly that primitive man was every- 
where monotheist, that polytheism is a later perversion, and that 
science itself bears testimony to the scriptural account of creation, 
which believing Christians hold to be divinely inspired.* The 
Bishop’s determinism prefers to imagine that the sufficiency of 
Christian morality is proved by its very existence: it has been 
evolved by man, and therefore it suits him at the various stages 
of his existence. Similarly, we presume, bees and ants have 
evolved the code by which they live and prosper. Yet have not 
the laws of morality the primary purpose of fitting man for the 
next life? Does not Christian morality, therefore, unlike mere 
human laws, claim to be more than human, to be, in fact, divinely 
revealed, and unchanging as its Author? A changeable code could 
never regulate the whole of humanity at various levels of develop- 
ment. Shifting with changes of fallible human opinion, right in 
one place or generation might be wrong in another. Even now 
there are those amongst us who think that the law against murder 
should not protect the unborn or those deemed unfit to live by 
irresponsible bureaucrats. Should that abominable view become 
general, the author would seem to allow its validity. After this 
we are not surprised when Dr. Henson, whilst conceding that the 
practice is liable to be abused, goes on to advocate birth-preven- 
tion. These are his own words : 

The birth of children will be controlled as never before when 
the interests of health in mother and infant have been intelli- 
gently considered, when the concern of the State in the physi- 
cal and mental soundness of its citizens has been recognized, 
and when due weight has been allowed to the economic situa- 
tion, private and public. Irresponsible parenthood will no 
longer be suffered to shelter itself under religious pleas. 


Here, under a specious veil of truth and falsehood, plainly lurk 
the hideous lineaments of the Absolute State, empowered to de- 
cide how many children it needs, who shall bear them and in what 
circumstances—to interfere, that is, tyrannically and intolerably in 
an institution, the Christian family, which is more immediately the 
creation of God than is the State itself, and also to ignore the rights 
of God. The ‘‘religious pleas’’ which are supposed to justify ‘‘ir- 
responsible parenthood’’ is a sneering reference to the fulfilment 


1 Miss E. J. Ross’s ‘‘Social Origins’’ provides an excellent outline of his 


work. 
* See ‘‘The Origin and Growth of Religion,”’ 1931. 
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of rights conferred by the sacred contract. Once again, the Angli- 
can Episcopate, as far as Dr. Henson represents it, joins in the 
assault on the foundations of society. In 1857 some of its mem- 
bers helped to pass the first divorce law; in 1930 many more sanc- 
tioned the sin of birth-prevention; now, under plea of the welfare 
of the State, the Bishop of Durham would subject the moral law 
itself to that one standard. We may shudder at the actions of 
godless anarchy in Spain: they are only the results of ‘‘modern 
Christian’’ teaching pushed to their logical consequences. 
H. E. G. ROPE. 





THE POETIC VISION OF GoD. 
EO-PLATONISM, though pagan in origin, has to a certain 
extent been taken up into Christian thought from the earliest 

times. Closely allied to Stoicism, it professed to lead the initiated 
by stages of self-denial to ecstatic union with the divine Being. 
The speculations of Plotinus were adopted by Christian philo- 
sophers, notably Scotus Erigena; and later on, within the limits of 
doctrinal orthodoxy, acted as a complement to Scholasticism. 
Philosophical mysticism branched off in two directions—towards 
religious mysticism with its ascetical practices and illuminations, 
and towards poetic mysticism expressing itself through the medium 
of thought and fancy, and illustrated in all European literature. 
There are mystic poets in our own anthology ; but quite apart from 
these authentic seers, most poets of a high order have their times 
of transcendental vision. 

The name itself of seer, given in the Old Testament to God’s 
prophets, would suggest that the poet too has at times a natural 
vision of God. In speaking of Chaucer’s poetic insight and artistry, 
Chesterton shows that there is in it ‘‘some hint of those huge and 
abysmal ideas of which the poets are hali-conscious when they 
write: the primal and elemental ideas connected with the very 
nature of creation and reality.’’ These abysmal and elemental ideas 
are known to the metaphysician, but he holds them as abstractions, 
through logical process; the poet reaches them by flashes of in- 
tuition, seeing beyond the phenomena of sense in their perpetual 


flux— ‘ ial 
‘*, . . those obstinate questionings 


Of sense and outward things: 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. . .’’ 


From these ‘‘questionings of sense’’ and ‘‘blank misgivings’’ 
the poet finds rest in contemplation, in the veiled light of trans- 
cendental Being and Beauty. 

Intellect and imagination of the highest order combine, in har- 
monious activity, to bring about in the poet’s mind this vision of 
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the unseen world. With the help of appropriate imagery the in- 
tellect gains its profound insight; has glimpses of the ‘‘broken 
lights’’ of God: some faint realization of the Divine Attributes— 
Omnipotence, Beauty, Creative Love, the Infinite and the Eternal. 
Wordsworth expresses this conception under the sublime image 
of a boundless sea: 

‘*Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that Immortal Sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.”’ 


The monotonous roll of breakers on the shore is here represented 
as a sort of divine antiphon—a liturgical chorus of strophe and 
antistrophe—proclaiming the ocean as a symbol of Divine Im- 
mensity. Maeterlinck seems to be thinking of this symbolism when 
he speaks of ‘‘the mysterious chant of the Infinite, the ominous 
silence of God and the soul, the murmur of Eternity on the 
horizon.’”’ 

It is interesting to notice, however, that though all major poets 
may be said to enjoy the ‘‘vision splendid,’’ their own reaction to 
that experience may be curiously different. This metaphor of 
*focean’’ or ‘‘sea’’ illustrates the fact. Tennyson, as we know, 
has some fine lines depicting the sea as the image of creative 
Deity— 

‘*But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home.’”’ 


The full tide returns to the deep, its home; the soul which came 
from God goes back to Him. The tone of the poem is one of 
noble music, imbued with faith and hope, and leading the heart 
to love and service. Now it so happens that Swinburne makes use 
of a similar analogue—that of waters returning to the sea, ‘‘the 
boundless deep,’’ as to their home: but the note he strikes chills 
the soul. We are invited to offer thanks 


‘‘That no life lives for ever; 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.’’ 


Here, too, as the river returns to the sea, so does the soul go 
back to its mysterious source. How different in spirit is the verse 
from that of Tennyson! With Swinburne the return home is one 
of despair; the lines of the poem resembling that ‘‘deadly wine’’ 
which, in a previous stanza, he had ascribed to the goddess of 
death, Persephone. 
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Swinburne, in fact, was a ‘‘seer’’ who saw through a hopelessly 
distorted medium and could ill interpret the beauty which he 
glimpsed. Instead of raising his soul to longing for the eternal 
loveliness, it imbued him with melancholy and despair. Consider 
his ‘‘Ave atque Vale,’’ a poem written to the memory of the French 
poet Baudelaire, and generally regarded as Swinburne’s greatest 
elegiac achievement. He pictures himself as standing actually 
beside the bier of the dead poet. 

‘*There is no help for these things; none to mend 
And none to mar; not all our songs, O friend, 
Will make death clear or make life durable. 
Howbeit, with rose and ivy and wild vine 
And with wild notes about this dust of thine 
At least I fill the place where white dreams dwell 
And wreathe an unseen shrine.”’ 


These lines have a finality about them, an air of resigned 
anguish, well in accord with that dismal philosophy of life which 
characterized the poet. They touch elemental things, it is true— 
but without hope. They anticipate, in melody as in blank 
pessimism, the ‘‘message’’ of a later myopic bard, A. E. Hous- 
man. 

Swinburne’s intellectual and moral nature had been warped in 
his youth; all his scholarship and poetic genius could not keep 
his work free from the consequences of that warping. We can 
the better realize the extent of his obliquity of vision if we com- 
pare his work with that of another poet, a younger contemporary, 
who died a year or so before him, who has inspiration and metrical 
skill hardly inferior to Swinburne’s, but whose conceptions are 
founded on faith and hope. Not even the sufferings occasioned by 
poverty and disease could hide the vision of God from Francis 
Thompson’s soul. If Blake could see ‘‘angels in the public street,’’ 
if Vaughan could see ‘‘Eternity the other night,’’ Francis Thomp- 
son, in spite of hunger and destitution, could see and describe 
‘‘Jacob’s ladder pitched between Heaven and Charing Cross.”’ 
Thompson was more than ‘“‘half-conscious’’ of ‘‘elemental and 
abysmal ideas’’: he lived with such ideas habitually. 


**O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


The angels keep their ancient places— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing ! 

Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing.’’ 


The contemplation of the many-splendoured thing is the poetic 
Vision of God, a faint anticipation of the Beatific Vision, in which 
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—as Dante and St. Thomas in their respective ways declare—we 
shall see God not merely reflected in creatures, but as He is in 
Himself. The many-splendoured thing daily haunted Francis 
Thompson’s mind. Hence that blaze of apocalyptic writing which 
we know by the name of ‘‘The Hound of Heaven’’ and which, 
hackneyed though in a measure it be, still retains power to stir 
men’s blood in every generation— 
“*I fled Him down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind. . . 
Up vistaed hopes I sped 
And shot precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears.”’ 

The seer who is loyal to the Church and contemplates God’s 
Beauty and Infinity in their authentic revelation is more likely to 
combine the vision of the ascetic with that of the poet: witness 
the mystic Saints—Francis of Assisi and Teresa of Spain. 

CLAUDE HARRISON. 





“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


We are very grateful to all who have recently undertaken to send 
their MontTH to a missionary, but we are specially anxious to get 
more benefactors to take the place of those who have died during 
the year. No less than eleven missionaries in very distant parts 
have lately been deprived of a direct subscription for THE MontH 
through this cause, and we feel that when this fact is known other 
generous readers will come forward to make good this sad loss. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. The gifts of these have recently fallen 
off very much, and we would very earnestly ask all who possibly 
can to collect and send these regularly. CORONATION STAMPS 
are particularly in demand. With a good supply of these, the 
means of providing Montus for many missionaries, who have been 
on the waiting list for so long, would soon be acquired. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
‘*The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. | Missionaries should notify 
the Secretary if their “ Months” do not arrive regularly, and both priests 
and forwarders should send us any changes in address at once, (Subscription 
from U.S.A., $3.50.) 

FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly jin. margin. If edges or backs are 
damaged they are useless. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


CaTHOLIC GAZETTE: July, 1937. A Catholic Examination of the 
Oxford Groups, by B. V. Locock. [A useful study of the Group 
Movement, showing that it is ‘‘of essentially Protestant origin’’ 
and that what may be of value in its Quiet Times and Guidance, 
is realized more adequately and with less danger in the Church. } 

CaTHOLIC HERALD: July 16, 1937. The Vatican-Yugoslav Con- 
cordat. [A survey of the terms and history of this Concordat 
shows that certain criticism of it in this country is as inaccurate 
as it is uncalled for. } 

CaTHOLIC TIMES: July 16, 1937. A Priest talks to Anti-Clericals, 
by Mgr. Canon Jackman. [Some plain speaking on trivial 
criticism of the clergy.] The Conflict of Two Civilizations, by 
J. B. Morton. [A well-written reminder to doubting Catholics 
that the spirit of Don John of Austria and of Sobieski is alive 
again in Spain. ] 

CoMMONWEAL : July 2, 1937. German Propaganda, by Waldemar 
Gurian. [Showing that the Church in Germany is undergoing 
‘fan ordeal through filth’’ and that the ‘‘immorality’’ trials are 
‘‘to steal the good name of the Church the better to further the 
attack on her influence in education and on youth.’’] 

Dus.in Review: July, 1937. France and the Popular Front, by 
R. J. Dingle. [Asking English readers to realize that the 
present equilibrium in France is unstable and Communist ag- 

gression very threatening, and asserting that religion is more 
menaced there to-day than in the period of the Combes laws. ] 

EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY : July, 1937. The Great Currents 
of Eastern Spirituality, by Father I. Hausherr, S.J. [The first 
part of a scholarly introduction to the spiritual literature and 
outlook of Eastern Catholicism. ] 

EtupEs : July 5, 1937. Les Mouvements (Ecuméniques, by Gaston 
Fessard. [A review of the present conferences at Oxford and 
Edinburgh, the history of previous congresses of the kind, and 
an explanation of the Catholic refusal to participate in them. ] 

SowER : July—September, 1937. The Leakage Problem, by Rev. 
John T. McMahon. [Containing some very practical advice, 
based upon long experience, to all those who bear responsibility 
in the teaching of religious doctrine. ] 

TABLET: June 19 and 26, 1937. Church, State and Community, 

by Christopher Dawson. [A clear and philosophic survey of the 

general transition in organized society from a spiritual to a 

material foundation.] June 26, July 3 and 10, 1937. A Criticism 

of Marx, by Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. [A timely and thorough 
examination of Marx and his ‘‘union of intense apocalyptic con- 
viction with a materialistic philosophy.’’ } 








REVIEWS 


1—A BATCH OF BIOGRAPHIES * 


HERE are some Catholic Saints whose heroism is so 

spectacular as to win the admiration of those who disbelieve 
in Catholicism, and also disbelieve that a tree is known by its 
authentic fruits. There is a non-Catholic cultus of St. Francis 
of Assisi, the lover of Nature, and the sheer other-worldliness of 
the ‘‘Curé d’Ars’’ attracts this materialistic age. Were it not for 
general ignorance of Catholic hagiography we do not doubt that 
modern humanitarians would set St. Vincent of Paul on a pinnacle 
as the supreme patron of those good works which they have put 
in the place of faith. Father Damien de Veuster, however, who is 
fairly modern and whose Christian heroism was blazed abroad 
after his death about fifty years ago by R. L. Stevenson’s famous 
masterpiece of noble invective—‘‘An Open Letter to the Rev. 
C. M. Hyde’’—has already qualified for that position, although 
the Church has not yet authenticated his sanctity, and such bio- 
graphies as Mr. John V. Farrow’s will bring before a new genera- 
tion his abounding titles to fame. The author has equipped him- 
self thoroughly for his task by residence in the South Seas and 
investigations in Belgium, and his fairly large bibliography of 
books about Damien written in English shows that he has con- 
sulted many previous biographies. The latest French ‘‘Life,’’. by 
Pére Hoornaert, noticed in the February Montu—‘‘Le Lépreux 
Volontaire’’—was probably too recent to attract his notice. How- 
ever, little can have escaped Mr. Farrow’s researches and he has 
the additional advantage of being able to appreciate the spirit of 
Damien’s career ‘‘from the inside’’ as he shares his hero’s Faith. 
The book is thus the fruit of the full knowledge needful to estimate 
the remoter circumstances which influenced its subject’s whole 
existence: moreover, it is written in a cultured style, sometimes 
with passages of real eloquence, so that, like Mr. Hugh Walpole 
who contributes an enthusiastic Foreword, the reader may feel 
that ‘‘he has Damien as a companion for the rest of his days’’— 
a shining example of the truth of Our Lord’s saying—‘‘He who 
loses his life for my sake shall find it.’’ 

1(1) Damien the Leper. By John V. Farrow. London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. Pp. xvi, 287. Price, 7s. 6d. (2) The Odyssey of Francis 
Xavier. By Theodore Maynard. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. vii, 
364. Price, ros. 6d. n. (3) Wolfe Tone and the United Irishmen. Vol. I. 
By Leo McCabe. Illustrated. London: Heath Cranton, Ltd. Pp. 258. 
Price, 7s. 6d. n. (4) Half a Life Left. By James Strachey Barnes. London: 


Eyre & Spottiswoode. Pp. 329. Price, ros. 6d. mn. (5) The Laughing Prophet: 
G. K. Chesterton. By Emile Cammaerts. Itlustrated. London: Methuen. 


Pp. 243. Price, 8s. 6d. n. 
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Lives of St. Francis Xavier, ‘‘the greatest missionary since St. 
Paul,’’ are innumerable, and the material to be drawn on by any 
later biographer, including the Society’s two large volumes of 
Monumenta Xaveriana, might prove a deterrent to all but the 
capable and resolute. Happily, Mr. Theodore Maynard is both, 
and in The Odyssey of Francis Xavier he has produced a volume 
which no lover of the Saint or student of sainthood can neglect. 
He is singularly well-equipped by reading and travel and experi- 
ence to understand the real greatness of Francis, and his happy 
gift of style puts before the reader the product of his knowledge 
and reflection in a most attractive fashion. St. Francis has suffered 
from both eulogists and detractors—one recalls the bitter and ill- 
informed attack in Sir James Stephen’s ‘‘Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Biography’’—but Mr. Maynard knows how to appraise both and 
above all how to judge events by contemporary standards. The 
Portuguese Governors and traders who swarmed in the Indies at 
the time were only too much affected by the ‘‘East-of-Suez’’ stan- 
dard, and everywhere Xavier, the missionary, found the restora- 
tion of a moderately Christian life amongst Europeans his first and 
hardest task. But how intensely he laboured for the salvation of 
the heathen! Mr. Maynard supplies a convenient old-world- 
chart whereby we may follow his journeys during his twelve years’ 
apostolate. The words of the earlier Apostle almost exactly des- 
cribe his life—‘‘In journeyings often, in perils from rivers,’’ etc. 
Nor was ‘‘anxiety for all the Churches’’ spared him, for he was 
Papal Vicar as well as Superior of the Jesuit mission. The story 
familiar in its main outlines—the immense output of energy which 
wore the Saint out in his forty-sixth year; the ‘‘struggles without, 
the fears within’’; the tireless craving for new worlds to conquer 
for Christ, and the sudden and cloudy setting of that beacon of 
Christianity, a ‘‘failure’’ which enables Archbishop Goodier to 
reckon Xavier amongst his ‘‘Saints for Sinners’’—all this others 
have told, but Mr. Maynard’s retelling with its intimate touches 
makes it fresher than ever. A book to put into the hands of 
generous youth, since it proves that romance and adventure have 
always flourished, as they do to-day, in the wide field of Catholic 
missions. 

The intense earnestness of Mr. Leo McCabe, in his endeavour 
to keep Irish political life free from the intrusion of revolutionary 
Communism—an earnestness which reflects itself in the small capi- 
tals, italics and clarendon shouting at the reader from almost every 
page—turns his account of Wolfe Tone and the United Irishmen: 
1791—1798 into a violent display of partisan polemics, directed 
against Mr. de Valera and his following. However, the author 
disclaims any intention of hurting anyone or imputing bad faith, 
and no doubt those affected by his hard hitting will not take it too 
much amiss. For the rest, Mr. McCabe’s researches into the 
troubled period before the Union have brought to light again a 
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mass of unpleasant detail, illustrating the antinomian lengths to 
which men can go, and the immoral depths to which they can sink 
when nationalism or anti-nationalism are fostered beyond the 
limits set by the Christian law. Few are interested to-day in the 
character of Wolfe Tone: his parallel would not be admitted into 
any honest or decent society to-day, but might, unfortunately, find 
companionship amongst those whose love for country consists 
mainly in hatred of opponents. Nor do many of his contemporary 
agitators seem much better. Mr. McCabe’s pages are crowded 
with their forgotten names and their unimportant aims and 
achievements. But they serve as pegs to support the author’s 
vehement assertion of the claims of Catholicism, so frequently 
ignored by them and by those who, he asserts, share their spirit 
to-day. The style of the book is highly discursive and no oppor- 
tunity is lost of contrasting past events and ideas with their modern 
echoes. One suspects that, as is implied above, that the bio- 
graphy was written mainly to introduce Appendix A, the title of 
which is ‘‘The Antichristian Spirit of Wolfe Tone and the United 
Irishmen revived in the revolutionary Ireland of 1916 to 1936.’ 
Into the troubled history of those twenty years a peaceful non- 
political reviewer may fairly decline to follow Mr. McCabe, 
although he has done a service by reprinting the two Pastorals of 
1922 and 1931 which the Irish hierarchy issued for the guidance 
of their flocks. 

In Mr. Strachey Barnes’s second instalment of his Autobio- 
graphy we are right in modern times, for the author, who means, 
he tells us and we suppose D.V., to live till he is ninety-eight, is not 
as yet half that age. The book, which was preceded by an account 
of his first twenty-seven years—he became a convert in 1914— 
called ‘‘Half a Life’’ is principally concerned with the author’s 
adventures as a traveller and a journalist in Albania and Abys- 
sinia. As in his former book he leaves out ‘‘whole chunks’’ of his 
adventures and experiences, but enough is retained to form a 
singularly entertaining, shrewd and chatty narrative. The reader 
soon learns—the frontispiece is a very attractive picture of Signor 
Mussolini, presented to the author ‘‘cordialménte’’ by the great 
man himself—that Mr. Barnes is a whole-hearted Fascist, and has 
lived through the formative period of the regime in Rome, where 
he got to know and admire the Duce. The sight of what he did 
for Italy has convinced Mr. Barnes that Fascism is the political 
creed for the place and epoch and, as he is author of a book called 
‘‘The Universal Aspects of Fascism,’’ presumably also for other 
lands troubled by similar elements of disturbance. His journeys 
in Albania, of which he had once the off-chance of becoming king, 
are very amusing, but there is more serious matter in the chapters 
devoted to the Abyssinian campaign where he was attached as 
a War-correspondent to the Italian armies. Here he devotes him- 
self to the vindication of the character and exploits of the Italian 
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soldier against the misrepresentations of the Press and however 
one may doubt, especially since the revelations of Marshal de 
Bono, of the original justice of the enterprise, he certainly shows 
it to have been ably and bravely conducted. His final chapter, 
‘“‘The Truth behind the Veil,’’ involving a long interpretation of 
British international politics during the past few years has, like 
all personal estimates of personal motives, much to support it and 
not a little to disprove it. Anyhow, it is presented with vigour 
and conviction. 

That vast and priceless legacy which our G.K.C. left to the 
Catholic world a year ago, his ‘‘Summa Literaria,’’ is beginning to 
have commentators and expositors. That is as it should be:. it 
will take a long time before the general public manages to assimil- 
ate the whole contribution to sound Catholic thinking which he 
whom his friend M. Cammaerts aptly calls—The Laughing Pro- 
phet—conveyed through so many channels, yet it is important 
that it should. All around us old false systems are decaying and 
new falsities are striving to take their place. It is an exceptionally 
favourable time, as Chesterton saw, to hasten the exposure of the 
old lies and to forestall the advent of the new, and all his giant 
powers were given to the task. It is our business to push matters 
home and, with the missiles he has provided, to harass both the 
retreating and advancing foe. M. Cammaerts, a distinguished 
Belgian poet and, as this book shows, as expert in the English 
tongue as in his own, shows us how. He has had the happy idea, 
following somewhat on the lines of the old hagiography, of taking 
the four ‘‘natural’’ and the three ‘‘theological’’ virtues, and tracing 
their development in the voluminous writings of his friend. This 
is done with an abundance of apt quotation and a grace of style, 
subdued not infrequently to the Chestertonian mode of epigram 
and paradox, which make the book both entertaining and ‘illumina- 
ting. It will hearten and inspire all those who believe in the 
eternal youthfulness of the Catholic Faith and in the essential 
soundness of its philosophy. It will continue the great mission of 


the Master himself. 1m 


2—TWO MONOGRAPHS FROM MILAN * 


N the depressing conditions which surround us—speaking for 

Catholics who are interested in the progress of the Faith and 
the vindication of religious truth—there is perhaps no institution 
which offers so consoling a spectacle of vigorous development as 
the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart at Milan. Thanks 
in large measure to the astounding energy and the wide range of 

1 (1) I Prefazi Ambrosiani. By Angelo Paredi. Milan, 1937. Pp. xii, 308. 
Price, 25.00 1. (2) La Basilica di Santa Maria Antiqua. By Eva Tea. Milan, 
1937. Pp. xiv, 400. Profusely illustrated. Price, 30.00 1. 
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interests of the Rettore Magnifico, Fra Agostino Gemelli, we are 
continually reminded by a steady stream of new publications that 
there is one Catholic educational centre which is on a level in 
matters of scholarship with the Universities of Germany, France 
and our own country. The Fascist regime in Italy has happily 
followed a different policy in this matter from that which has been 
relentlessly pursued in the realms which accept the dictatorship 
of Herr Hitler. The University of the Sacred Heart has none of 
those advantages in the command of money, the force of long 
tradition and the backing of influential leaders of society which 
count for so much in other lands, but still it makes its way, and 
we may thank God that it has been allowed to make its way with- 
out serious State interference. 

The publications of the ‘‘Societa Editrice ‘Vita e Pensiero’ ”’ 
are arranged under twelve heads, ranging from Philosophy and 
Law to Biology, Physics and Oriental Studies. The two mono- 
graphs now before us might indeed be said to represent two other 
additional categories for the one is concerned with Liturgy, the 
prefaces of the Ambrosian Masses, and the other with archeology, 
in the shape of a fully-illustrated study of the venerable Roman 
basilica known as Santa Maria Antiqua. Of the two we may give 
precedence to the former as representing more original work. Most 
readers will be aware that though at the beginning of the present 
century the Roman Missal contained only ten ‘‘proper’’ prefaces, 
it was in early days a common thing for each Mass to have a 
*‘proper’’ preface of its own. In the Leonine Sacramentary, 
though it does not cover the whole year, there are said to be 
267 different prefaces, and in many copies of the later ‘‘Gelasia- 
num’’ there are fifty-three or more prefaces. The same multi- 
plicity of prefaces was, and is still, found in the Ambrosian Missal, 
and Signor Angelo Paredi has devoted an essay of 300 pages 
to the study of these texts. Regarding the matter contained in 
them, he finds that, so far as the Saints’ days are concerned, the 
preface summarizes in most cases the substance of legendary and 
often quite worthless ‘‘Acts.’’ He gives illustrations in some detail, 
several of the cases chosen, e.g., those of St. George, St. Victor, 
St. Clement, St. Genesius, etc., being very interesting. Our 
author also studies the literary form of these prefaces and finally 
discusses the question of the date and author of the text of the 
Ambrosian Missal taken as a whole. He pronounces in favour of 
St. Eusebius who was Bishop of Milan in the middle of the fifth 
century. It is curious that two of the arguments to which he 
appeals in favour of his conclusion are connected with England. 
He urges that John the archchanter of St. Peter’s in Rome who 
came to England with St. Benedict Biscop in 680 was already 
aware of the existence of an Ambrosian Missal as distinct from the 
Roman, and also that St. Birinus, who was consecrated c. 634 by 
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Asterius, Bishop of Milan, may have acquired a copy of the Am- 
brosian Missal just when the ‘‘Missale Romanum,’’ according to 
Baumstark’s theory of its ‘‘alteste erreichbare Gestalt’’ was taking 
shape in Wessex. But the facts as well as the inferences drawn 
from them are open to doubt and criticism has been abundant. 
The second monograph, by Signora Eva Tea, is devoted to the 
very interesting subject of Santa Maria Antiqua. Of course, the 
whole matter has been previously investigated very thoroughly 
by W. Griineisen, G. M. Rushworth, O. Marucchi, Mgr. Wilpert, 
and a number of cthers, but the book before us supplies an excel- 
lent and well-illustrated account of all that is most important. If 
we mention this book a second time after the brief notice in our 
last issue, it is to call attention to the noteworthy occurrence of 
the Hail Mary in Greek in an inscription of the seventh century, 
though the use of this salutation as a prayer is usually dated three 
hundred years later. The author (p. 216) seems surprised at the 
omission of the word Jesus at the end, but that was only added by 
Pope Urban IV in 1263. Another curious point is that England 
seems to have had some interest in Santa Maria Antiqua, for a 
hoard of tenth-century Anglo-Saxon coins, found in 1883, must 
apparently have belonged to the ‘‘diaconia’’ of that church. In 
this book again there is a full bibliography, and in both the books 
we have been discussing, one is struck by the acquaintance shown 
by the authors not only with Italian, but with French, German and 
English authorities who have in any way contributed to the eluci- 


dation of the problems concerned. ec 


3—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH * 


HE great Histoire de l’Eglise directed by Augustin Fliche 

and Victor Martin has now reached its fourth volume, cover- 
ing the two centuries between the death of Theodosius and the 
election of Pope St. Gregory the Great. This period includes 
much of the activity of St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. John Chry- 
sostom and St. Leo the Great, and it also witnessed the final 
destruction of paganism, the rise of Pelagianism and Nestorianism, 
and the eruption of the barbarians. Four scholars of international 
reputation deal with those and allied subjects, the best known 
being M. Pierre de Labriolle, Member of the Institut and Professor 
at the Sorbonne. For his share he takes such fascinating topics 
as the “‘liquidation”’ of the pagan cults, St. Jerome and Origenism, 
St. Augustine’s ‘‘City of God’’ and his struggle with Manichaeism 
and Donatism, the Church and the barbarians, and finally, Chris- 
tian culture and life in the West. Each of these matters, but 


1 Histoire de l’Eglise. Vol. IV. Paris: Bloud et Gay. Pp. 620. Price, 
60.00 fr. 1937. 
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especially the last, is treated with the accomplished and lucid 
mastery to be expected from the author of ‘‘The History and 
Literature of Christianity from Tertullian to Boéthius.’’ St. 
Augustine receives thirty pages, which a reader will certainly 
wish could have been sixty or a hundred before he has finished 
them. M. G. de Plenval, who is a specialist in this field, deals 
with the Pelagian struggle, and also, in an admirable short chap- 
ter, with the course of doctrinal development in the Gallo-Roman 
Church. To Abbé Bardy whose work is well known in England 
falls the lion’s share of the volume, the history of the Councils, of 
the Papacy and of the Christological Controversies. He possesses 
the rare gift of giving a kind of contemporary air to the ancient 
polemics which is extremely refreshing. Even better than that, 
he knows how to make abstruse matters comprehensible. Emperor 
Justinian and the Eastern Church have their own specialist in M. 
Louis Bréhier. It is a fascinating story he tells of this conqueror 
and legislator who had a profound respect for the Holy See, but, 
when it suited him, next to none for the person of the Pope. 

This volume, like the preceding ones, is admirably arranged with 
paragraph headings in large type let into the text, and, as could 
not but be the case with such true scholars in command, it is 
furnished with the completest and most up-to-date references. 
But why did M. Bardy omit Professor Bethune-Baker’s very in- 
teresting study, ‘‘Nestorius and his Teaching,’’ from his excellent 


bibliography ? J.B. 


4—THE DREHEM TABLETS'* 


HIS book, already noted in these pages with some other 

Italian publications, deserves welcome as the first consider- 
able publication of cuneiform from Italian museums, edited in the 
Italian language. Italy possesses surprisingly few cuneiform docu- 
ments. Of the 372 copied in the present work 299 belong to the 
Turin Museum and 73 to the Universita del S. Cuore, Milan. 

The story of the so-called Drehem tablets is rather curious. 
Drehem passes for the Arabic name of a mound near the ancient 
Nippur (Langdon, who paid a short visit to the tell in 1924, heard 
the name as Duraihim); Jokha is ancient Umma, further south. 
The Arabs began to dig for antiquities at Drehem about rgro or a 
little earlier. From these native diggings, not from scientific 
excavations, ‘‘Drehem tablets’’ have reached most of the museums 
of the world: the Louvre, British Museum, Berlin, many Ameri- 
can museums, Brussels, Strassburg, Moscow, Montserrat, Man- 
chester, Constantinople, the Biblical Institute at Rome, Kioto, Jeru- 


1 Tavolette Cuneiformi Sumere, degli Archivi di Drehem e di Djoha, 
dell’ultima dinastia di Ur. By Giustino Boson. Milan: Societa Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero.”” Pp. 75, Tav. 113. Price, 20.001. 1936. 
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salem, St. Aidan’s, and many private collections. Probably well 
over 2,000 have been published. They are accounts of the daily 
administration of animals, cereals and other commodities during 
the last four reigns of the Third Dynasty of Ur. The details are 
not particularly exciting in themselves, but are interesting as pro- 
viding an extraordinarily full knowledge of daily business in these 
two small towns of the twenty-third century. Moreover, the study 
of ancient cultures and religions is now much concerned with 
onomastics, and the accounts naturally consist largely of proper 
names. Recently a list of 2,761 proper names from the Drehem 
and Jokha tablets was made, and every new publication adds 
others. 

Boson’s name-list contains about ninety-six claimed to be new. 
Unfortunately, not all are genuine new names. Some, as 
Schneider has pointed out, are divinities, some are wrongly tran- 
scribed, and others are cult-terms. (They are not always the less 
interesting for that : ka-igi-sag-ga, though not a new proper name, 
is probably a partially new sacrificial term, ‘‘chief burnt offering’ 
or the like; and en-me-gi-an-na a partially new title for a cook); 
na-da-tum seems to denote not a man but a stock-yard or some- 
thing similar: ‘‘5 sucking kids—newly born—from the nadatum— 
11 days old’’ (cf. Contenau, ‘‘Contr. Hist. Econom,’’ No. 52). It 
is astonishing that Boson enters w-tu-da, which occurs fifteen times 
in the sense of ‘‘born,’’ among the names of Professioni, Funzion- 
ari, Operai. 

Such mistakes by no means destroy the worth of the publica- 
tion. An author who has copied and indexed 372 documents de- 


serves our sincere thanks. - 


5—THE IRISH SAINTS OUTSIDE OF IRELAND '* 


T is by a regrettable oversight that Dom Louis Gougaud’s im- 

portant book has so far gone unnoticed in these pages. Though 
its full value can probably be estimated only by professional 
Celticists, even the outsider must appreciate the erudition to which 
its concise footnotes abundantly testify. Dom Gougaud had 
previously compiled a somewhat similar work which was translated 
into English under the title of ‘‘Gzelic Pioneers of Christianity,”’ 
but the volume before us is in every way more complete. What 
specially characterizes it is the restraint and sound criticism which 
have not allowed the author to be affected by the contagious ex- 
travagance of the materials with which he is dealing. So much 
of Celtic hagiography is pure myth, seemingly the result of an 
emotional enthusiasm which prompts each client to think his own 

1 Les Saints irlandais hors d’Irlande. By Dom Louis Gougaud. Louvain: 


Bibliothéque de la Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastique (46 rue de Namur). Pp. xiv, 
220. No indication of price. 
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particular Saint discredited if he has not miracles to show com- 
parable with those attributed to his rivals in holiness. The author 
of the ‘‘Vita antiquissima’’ of St. Gregory the Great, though 
seemingly an Anglo-Saxon not a Celt, is evidently distressed by 
the relative tameness of the story he has to tell. There are in 
fact some quite startling and wholly incredible miracles in the 
Life, but the biographer thinks his readers must find it dull be- 
cause there are not as many wonders as he would wish to have. 
Dom Gougaud has shaken himself entirely free of this atmosphere. 
He concentrates upon such historical sources as are reasonably 
trustworthy and in particular lays great stress upon liturgical 
documents, notably the details in calendars, etc., which the in- 
vestigations of Messrs. Leroquais, Ebner, Bishop and Duine have 
rendered accessible. He has also availed himself, though dis- 
creetly, of the guidance which is afforded by place names. In 
fact the volume proves convincingly that no source has been neg- 
lected from which any gleam of light can be obtained in these 
exceptionally obscure by-ways of research. In all he has given 
separate treatment to forty-one Saints of Irish nationality, though 
these include several such as St. Patrick, St. Bridget of Kildare 
and St. Laurence O’Toole whose activities outside Ireland are not 
very generally known to the world at large. Naturally among the 
Saints resident abroad it is to such missionaries as St. Columban, 
St. Gall, St. Fursy and St. Foillan that the longest notices are 
devoted. There are also a full bibliography, appendices (one 
specially devoted to the names which occur in litanies), and an 


excellent index. 
H.T. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


E venture to predict a hearty welcome for the booklet: Why 

God Created the World or The Purpose of the Creator and 
of creatures; a study in the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, by 
Johann Stufler, S.J., authorized translation by Edm. Sutcliffe, S.J. 
(Stanbrook Abbey : 2s. 6d.). The translator of this excellent ex- 
position, published originally as an article in the German theo- 
logical periodical, Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 1917, has 
added headings, to make the argument easier to follow, and for 
this aid we are grateful. The author’s compact reasoning, which 
is either a literal translation or a close paraphrase of St. Thomas, 
presupposes a certain familiarity with philosophical terminology. 
But those who are interested in Catholic theology will appreciate 
the clear treatment of this theme, which is the central thesis of 
philosophy, theology, and, in short, of life: the relation between 
God and creatures. It will enable them to meditate upon this funda- 
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mental truth, to penetrate into it more deeply, though in the end 
they will still acknowledge their ‘‘learned ignorance’’ and bow in 
reverence before the everlasting mystery of God’s love for Man. 
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MorRAL. 


In a closely-printed volume of over 400 pages Pére H. D. Noble, 
O.P., continues his exposition of La vie morale d’aprés S. Thomas 
d’Aquin. This, the fifth of the series, is entitled La Vie Pécheresse 
(Lethielleux : 20.00 fr.). It asks and, in three separate parts, 
answers three questions: 1) What is meant by sin? 2) Whence 
does sin come? 3) What is the result of sin? These questions 
cover discussions on Conscience, Intention, Gravity, Consent, Oc- 
casions, Culpability, the Effects of Original Sin, Punishment of 
Sin, the distinction between Mortal and Venial Sin, etc. Foot- 
notes contain the most relevant quotations from St. Thomas, by 
no means always from the Summa; a long bibliography at the end 
completes this carefully written work. 


DocTRINAL. 


The growing interest in the faith and history of the Eastern 
Churches finds yet another expression in a series of monographs 
published under the general title of ‘‘Das éstliche Christentum’’ 
by the German Augustinians. The first of these studies is by Dr. 
Felix Géssmann and treats of Der Kirchenbegriff bei Wladimir 
Solovjeff (Ritaverlag, Wirzburg: 4.50 rm.). It is not a detailed 
examination of a few specialized points but an analysis of Solo- 
viev’s doctrine of the Church. As one of the greatest of Russian 
thinkers, Soloviev merits attention; and his view of the nature of 
the Church is of particular interest, since it led him towards the 
end of his life into the one true fold. Several of his earlier ideas, 
for example the existence of a World-Soul as a ‘“‘substratum 
mundi,’’ the notion that reason can arrive at the recognition of 
the Blessed Trinity and that the Primacy of Peter is essentially a 
‘‘primatus amoris,’’ reveal an Eastern origin and show something 
of the difficulty he experienced in passing to the final home of 
truth. Dr. Géssmann’s study is straightforward, well-written and 
of distinct value. 


APOLOGETIC. 


In the July number of last year we reviewed in extenso the 
English translation of Dr. Otto Karrer’s Das Religidse in der 
Menschheit und das Christentum. The title chosen for the Eng- 
lish rendering was Religions of Mankind and it was published by 
Messrs. Sheed & Ward. We have now received a French version 
called Le Sentiment Religieux dans 1’ Humanité et le Christianisme 
(Lethielleux, Paris : 20.00 fr.). As both French and English ver- 
sions were apparently made from the same original, there is little 
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need to add to what was said in the former review. The book is 
a most valuable one. Through the error and obscurity which have 
collected round the different non-Christian religions Dr. Karrer 
tries to discover the elements of positive faith which they contain. 
The truths that elsewhere are scattered and apart are found ful- 
filled in Christianity. All moral endeavour, he asserts, implies 
religion ; therefore, he will rank Confucianism and early Buddhism 
as religious and not purely ethical systems. Apart from certain 
statements with which one might fitly quarrel, the first portion of 
the work, concerned with the notion of God, is excellent. Later 
chapters deal with the peculiar position of Christianity. As has 
been pointed out before, there is a tendency towards undue com- 
promise. He rather slurs over the distinction between the natural 
and supernatural in the matter of revelation and the difference 
between morality and religion is not always clearly drawn. And 
yet it is a work that merits reading and which, all minor criticism 
allayed, bears adequate witness to the unique mission and truth 
of the Church of God. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


In a relatively small volume, in which all the pertinent texts are 
printed in the footnotes, Dr. Régis Jolivet, Dean of the Philosophi- 
cal Faculty at Lyons, has reissued with some slight alterations an 
interesting work on Le Probléme du Mal d’aprés Saint Augustin 
(Beauchesne : 12.00 fr.). It first appeared as a contribution to a 
Commemorative Volume in honour of St. Augustine in 1929. The 
problem of evil lies at the very centre of the Saint’s thought. It 
worried him unceasingly during his early period under Manichean 
influence and the indebtedness he expressed to the Platonists was 
due largely to the fact that they helped him to deal with his former 
position. From them he learnt that evil had no substantial 
existence, as the Manicheans had asserted it to have, but was 
negative and a privation. Augustine is so convinced of the nega- 
tive ‘‘nature’’ of evil that he comes very near to denying the 
reality of what we term physical ills. He falls back upon the ab- 
stract explanation that what may seem a physical defect or short- 
coming from the individual point of view, is good and harmonious 
when seen from the point of view of the whole. It is only moral 
wrong which deserves the name of evil. This is possible since 
man has liberty, and is a limited creature endowed with intellect 
and will. Such a finite creature can, and in fact does, sin. And 
in this sin and the free will which is its necessary condition, is to 
be discovered the root of all evil. Not that St. Augustine claims 
to offer a full solution. He would awaken our sense of God’s 
Providence and our confidence that the disorder which the indi- 
vidual will brings into the scheme of things, will be absorbed in a 
higher order which it will be made to serve. In a concluding 
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chapter Dr. Jolivet treats of the relationship on this point between 
the Saint and that pagan thinker Plotinus, whom he so often com- 
mended. He points out very rightly that under all their resem- 
blance there is a deep-seated diversity of outlook. He is perhaps 
a little unfair to Plotinus when he suggests that his efforts to 
transcend dualism resulted in ‘‘une sorte de monisme panthéis- 
tique et idéaliste.’’ A well-written book which demands no special 
training for its enjoyment. It has two short but useful biblio- 
graphies dealing with the question of evil in St. Augustine and 
his relations with the Neo-Platonists. 

Dom Daniel Feuling, O.S.B., has gathered in a volume of some 
six hundred pages, Hauptfragen der Metaphysik (Anton Pustet : 
8.50 rm.), the result of many years of thinking. We say ‘‘think- 
ing’’ advisedly for it is obvious that the author who is well known 
in philosophical circles on the Continent, has thought his way 
through the main problems of philosophy so that the solution he 
offers comes always with a force and conviction of personal effort. 
The book is modestly sub-titled ‘‘An Introduction to the Philo- 
sophical Life,’’ and is composed in a style as non-technical as may 
be, with the purpose of putting fundamental questions in plain 
speech. An admirable method though not without its dangers. 
He asserts that every man is really a metaphysician, even if he 
might not be flattered were he informed of it; that the average 
man thinks metaphysically even when he makes no metaphysical 
inquiries. But the book is much more than a mere introduction. 
On the lines of Aristotle and St. Thomas, though without much 
direct reference to their authority, it treats of the main outlines of 
Scholastic doctrine under five large headings : Preliminary, Truth 
and Being, Causality in and of Being, the Material World and the 
Being of Man. Throughout the method is strongly objective and 
the treatment of Knowledge, for example, remarkably good. An 
excellent table of contents provides a guide through the many 
problems discussed; and the general production of the book is 
beyond reproach. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 


We would gladly have given a longer notice of a very small 
book, Father James’s translation of St. Bonaventure’s ‘‘Itinerar- 
ium Mentis ad Deum’’ which he has entitled The Franciscan 
Vision (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.). Father James has himself written 
a short Introduction, putting the reader on his guard against any 
ontologistic interpretation of the book, and showing us how it has 
been written, simply but seriously, to guide the soul of prayer 
from the discovery of God in the material world to the embracing 
of Him in the purest contemplation. As a thirteenth-century ac- 
count of what has come to be called ‘‘mysticism,’’ this work of 
St. Bonaventure is most valuable. He lets us see clearly how 
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the distinction between active and passive contemplation, though 
again he does not use the term, was as clearly understood in his 
time as in the time of St. John of the Cross. The last chapter 
is worth prolonged study; and in Father James’s excellent trans- 
lation the study is easy. 

A short time ago Abbé Charles Grimaud published a work ‘‘Ma 
Messe,’’ in which he emphasized the fact of the unity of the people 
with the priest, and with Christ our Lord Himself, in the Holy 
Sacrifice. He now follows this up with its natural sequel Lui et 
Nous: Un seul Christ (Téqui: 12.00 fr.), which is a study of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. He is not concerned with the in- 
congruities ; he combines the Vine and the Branches with the Body 
and the Members, and so on; he is chiefly concerned with bring- 
ing home to his readers the riches that are theirs ‘‘in Christ.’’ A 
later section deals with Our Lady, Mother of the Mystical Body, 
and her function as Co-redemptrix. The work is a popular exposi- 
tion, and as such one must be content to leap from symbol to sym- 
bol, without taking what is said in too literal a sense. 

Two series of conferences by St. Thomas Aquinas which are 
little known, have been issued together in an English dress; in 
each case the translator is Father Laurence Shapcote, O.P. The 
first, The Three Greatest Prayers (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d. n.), consists 
of the sermons preached to the students and people of Naples dur- 
ing the Lent of 1273, shortly before St. Thomas’s death. It is prob- 
able that they were given in the vernacular and afterwards re- 
ported in Latin by Reginald of Piperno. Reginald’s catalogue of 
the Saint’s works ends with a list of reports of lectures and con- 
ferences, taken down by those who heard them. This early cata- 
logue includes the sermons on the Our Father and the Creed, but 
not those on the Hail Mary. Yet the short document appears in 
the list made for the canonization in 1323, and there are solid 
grounds, Father Gilby tells us in the preface, for supposing that it 
expresses St. Thomas’s mind. 

The second volume contains conferences on the two precepts of 
Charity and the Commandments and is entitled The Command- 
ments of God (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d. n.). These sermons are referred 
to by the earliest biographers. Once again the Latin text, from 
which the translation has been made, is the report of a disciple, 
Peter d’Andria, of Lenten discourses held in Naples in 1273. The 
books thus represent, naturally in the more popular manner of 
sermon exposition (though they are given in schematic form), the 
most mature thought of the Angelic Doctor. 

Father J. E. Moffat, S.J., has written a sixth book of his series 
of ‘‘Minute Meditations,’ called Thoughts on the Gentle Master 
(Coldwell: 2s. n.). The contents, as the title explains—as titles 
should—consist of short meditations on Our Lord, couched in 
simple and direct language, with an economy of words which 
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make the points both clear and penetrating, unobscured by the 
personality of the author. A little book which we hope will find 
a wide sale. 

A Little Book of Prayers for Peace, compiled by Mr. E. I. 
Watkin (Sheed & Ward: 1s. n.), provides a ready means of con- 
tributing, silently and effectively, to a cause beyond human remedy. 
Taken as they are from liturgical sources and with the Imprimatur 
of Westminster, they should stimulate that union of supplication 
for peace on lines approved by the Church, for ‘‘no king is saved 
by a great army nor shall a giant be saved by the abundance of 


his strength. . .”’ 


LITURGICAL. 


By the issue of the Summer Quarter, Mr. C. Wemyss-Brown 
has brought his English edition of The Roman Breviary (B.O. & 
W.: 4 vols., 15s. and 21s. each), aided by the Benedictine nuns 
of Stanbrook, to a successful conclusion. It has been a work of 
courageous labour—each volume contains more or less 1,200 
pages of smallish print—and those concerned must be congratu- 
lated on the triumphant outcome of their enterprise. Now the de- 
vout faithful can share in that chorus of liturgical praise the utter- 
ance of which is the chief duty of the Church of God, as it is the 
joy of the Blessed in Heaven, and feed their devotion on the wealth 
of material provided by hymn and psalm and saintly example. 
Large as the completed work is, it has been pruned of much 
‘accidental’? matter, generally found in the Latin Breviary—a 
process which might reasonably have been carried still further 
by omitting the sixty pages or so of ‘‘General Rubrics,’’ which are 
sufficiently indicated by experts in the annual ‘‘Ordo,’’ and by 
printing in the first volume alone, the valuable Introduction by 
Dom Cabrol and the Editor’s informative Preface. 

If the Breviary is a great help to worship according to the mind 
of the Church, the Missal is almost a necessity. There is a variety 
of good editions in English or Latin-and-English of this indis- 
pensable book, but, for cost and completeness, we have met none 
which surpasses Dom Gaspar Lefebvre’s Daily Missal (Coldwell: 
4s. 6d. cloth) which is an abridgment—leaving out other services, 
musical notation, curtailing the commentary, but omitting nothing 
essential—of his very successful larger Daily Missal now in its 
sixth edition. Both English and Latin texts appear in the Ordinary 
of the Mass and in the variable portions which are sung by the 
choir. The doctrinal and historical explanations are interesting 
and enable the reader to savour each feast and feria to the full but, 
unless studied beforehand as they ought to be, they may divert 
what should be mainly worship into an intellectual act. Supple- 
ments for England, Wales and Scotland are included in this 
edition, but the publishers can supply any others on demand. 
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HISTORICAL. 

The four chapters of Dr. Zernov’s short volume Moscow, the 
Third Rome (S.P.C.K.: 2s. 6d. n.) were originally delivered as 
public lectures at King’s College, London, and afterwards appeared 
in The Church Quarterly Review. In this handier form, they are 
an admirable supplement for the general reader to the recent work 
of Mile Danzas on the Russian Church, issued by Sheed & Ward. 
The book interprets the peculiar position and development of the 
Church in Russia. Evangelized from Byzantium and isolated 
throughout two centuries of Tartar occupation from the West and 
even from the Greeks, it was left to its own resources, emphasized 
liturgy rather than doctrine, and looked for its inspiration to monk 
and prophet more readily than to bishop and priest. It followed 
the Greeks into schism in the middle of the eleventh century. After 
the fall of Constantinople (1453) the belief that Russia, now free 
from foreign domination and united under the Moscow princes, 
was divinely intended to be the champion of Christendom gained 
rapid ground. The first Rome, the Western Church, had fallen, 
men thought, because of heresy; the second, Constantinople, was 
in Turkish hands; there remained Moscow, the third Rome. 
Divisions however soon weakened the unity and power of that 
schismatic Church. In the sixteenth century ‘‘Possessors’’ or 
Josephians quarrelled with ‘‘Non-possessors,’’ and owed their 
political victory over the latter to the accident of a royal divorce 
which they had no hesitation in granting. Basil the Third (1505— 
1533), the monarch in question, is a contemporary both in time 
and marriage experience, of the English Henry the Eighth. The 
Great Schism of the seventeenth century which followed the litur- 
gical reforms of the Patriarch Nikon, had consequences that were 
even more disastrous. For it practically drove the Old Believers 
outside the Orthodox fold and prepared for the State enslavement 
of the official Church inaugurated by Peter the Great. From that 
time, Dr. Zernov asserts, the Russian Church has been ‘‘in a state 
of siege.’’ He gives a brief sketch of its position under the Czarist 
bureaucracy and shows that the facile charges levelled against it 
by certain individuals, innocent of any knowledge of its history, 
and made to justify the Soviet persecution, are unworthy and in- 
accurate. It is a pity that the author’s few references to Rome and 
her ‘‘principles of force and fear’’ reveal the anti-Latin bias that is 
all too common in the Orthodox mind. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Father J. I. Lane has written a charming account of St. Berna- 
dette and the Apparitions at Lourdes for children (B.O. & W.: 
1s. n.). The outstanding events in her life are told in a clear and 
simple way that a quite small child can readily understand, and 
which even those of riper years will find of value. 
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The Mr. Alan Workman, who details A Colonial Postmaster- 
General’s Reminiscences (Grayson & Grayson: 8s. 6d. n.), takes 
one to many places in the African Colonies, east and west, and 
to the West Indies, describing the impressions aroused by strange 
scenes and peoples and customs, the incidents encountered and 
the business transacted in an official career of some eminence. 
The book wanders pleasantly along, enlivened by anecdote, 
humorous or thrilling, and incidentally conveys much inside in- 
formation about the way the Empire is carried on. 


LITERARY. 


Lovers of Jane Austen will welcome a little book just issued by 
her great grand-niece, Emma Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen and 
Steventon (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co.: 1s.n.), which, although 
modestly calling itself a guide-book is much more than that. It 
does not profess to add anything to what is already known about 
Jane Austen, but its aim is ‘‘to remind the visitor of some facts 
about her family and the neighbourhood,’’ where her early life 
was spent. The book is well written and the facts clearly stated, 
while its many illustrations and tasteful format add to its value. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. H. V. Morton who, in a series of very readable books, has 
‘‘explained’’ these islands to multitudes of readers and conducted 
even greater numbers over the Holy Land and the sites of early 
Christianity, has concentrated his attention, in A Guide to London 
(Methuen: 5s. n.), on a few square miles of the earth’s surface, 
than which few are more packed with history and peopled by 
the past. Even so, Mr. Morton has to be selective and does not 
travel far beyond the City and the West End, dividing his subject 
roughly into a general introduction, an alphabetical account of 
chief buildings and streets, a section on London Churches, on 
‘legal’? London, and on Museums and Art Galleries. As a speci- 
men of his shrewd comments we may cite his remark that, in con- 
trast to the three million who visit the cinema weekly, the Museums 
can record only 100,000, and that ‘‘never in the long history of 
London’s transformation have new buildings been less worthy of 
those they have displaced’’ than the modern ‘‘speculative’’ steel, 
glass and concrete structures, ‘‘potential slum tenements, at pre- 
sent called ‘luxury flats.’ ”’ 


PERIODICAL. 


Yet another Catholic quarterly, the work of a number of under- 
graduates, makes a welcome first appearance. It has taken the 
title Integration, is priced at 1s. 6d. a copy and issued from Fisher 
House, Guildhall Street, Cambridge. It claims to represent a 
Catholic student point of view and would examine the various 
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forces that can produce a Catholic culture and those others which 
oppose it. The contributors are all too modest in hiding them- 
selves behind initials for there is a short but good study of the 
disintegration which is the legacy of Liberalism, and some useful 
remarks on ‘‘non-participation’’ in modern society. An interesting 
comparison between Father Diego de Estella, the author of a 
sixteenth-century Treatise on the Vanity of the World, and 
Thomas Rogers, his Protestant translator, shows in the latter the 
presence of a new outlook, conditioned by the new economic order 
with ideas of virtues and duty, poles apart from those of the 
Spanish Religious. The issue concludes with two detailed and 
adverse reviews of books which have found favour in certain other 
Catholic periodicals. Mr. Wayne’s work on Morals and Marriage 
is treated with scant respect. The first number is graceful but 
slight. Its pages, we hope, will increase as it grows in strength. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


A report of the debate held between Father McNabb, O.P., and 
Mr. John Strachey at the Central Hall, Westminster, has been 
issued by The Distributist League (1s. n.). Though the actual 
motion was longer and included the assertion that ‘‘the ownership 
of the means of production by society as a whole is the only means 
of ending the exploitation of man by man,’’ the report has the 
simpler heading, Communism or Distributism. Mr. Strachey is 
more solemn, though not more earnest than his veteran opponent, 
whose argument is touched with humour and a deep knowledge of 
human nature. Debating speeches naturally read a little jerkily ; 
but for all that these will repay study. 

The Union of Democratic Control have issued an account of 
what they consider to have been German foreign policy from 1933 
to 1937 under the title Germany tells the World (6d.). The pamph- 
let is quite frankly a piece of propaganda, developing the theme 
that Germany is ‘‘the villain of the piece’’ and that her policy 
is one of planned aggression—a thesis supported by selected pas- 
sages from the German and English Press. For instance, we are 
asked to regard the German objections to the Franco-Soviet Pact 
as ‘‘aggressive’’ in intention, and the Spanish Civil War as little 
better than a Nazi conspiracy in Spain. Whatever be our opinion 
of German policy, we cannot feel that international understanding 
is furthered by publications of this sort. 

From the Catholic Truth Society come several publications :— 
Queen O’Toole and Footsteps, by M. E. Francis, the well-known 
story-teller ; The Nurse’s Vocation, by Eva Healy, in the smaller 
format, puts the high ideal which should be the inspiration of all 
who undertake to serve in that noble and humanitarian profession, 
with precision and point: giving also a brief history of nursing 
from early times. 
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Among the recent issues of the Catholic Truth Society (2d. each) 
and of the America Press (5 cents except where otherwise stated) 
are some excellent pamphlets on the Spanish war. Spain: The 
Unpopular Front (C.T.S.) is a reprint of Mr. Arnold Lunn’s 
articles which, founded on personal observation, attracted so much 
attention in The Tablet. An article of Miss Godden, excellently 
documented, from The Dublin Review for October, 1936, is pub- 
lished by the America Press under its original title : Spanish Com- 
munism : 1931—1936. I fancy that it has already appeared in this 
country in pamphlet form under the zgis of Burns and Oates. 
Four short essays of Sefior Gil Robles on the Spanish Republic 
are bound in an attractive ‘‘nationalist’’ cover with the heading 
of Spain in Chains (America Press). While in The Church in 
Spain: Rich or Poor? (America Press), Father Thomas Feeney, 
S.J., examines the facile charges levelled by ignorant critics against 
the Spanish clergy. The folly of hurling missiles from one’s own 
particularly brittle glass domicile is amply illustrated. 

Further pamphlets deal with the engrossing problem of Com- 
munism. Father Cyril Clump’s Soviet Atheism (C.T.S.) treats of 
the Russian Communist Party and the training of the Militant 
Atheist with apt references to literature and the Soviet Press. 
Communism’s Threat to Democracy (John LaFarge, S.J.), Com- 
munism and the Masses (Joseph C. Davoli) and Religion and the 
Social Revolution (Joseph F. MacDonnell, S.J.)—all these from 
the America Press—treat both of the dangers which communistic 
propaganda brings with it and of the positive means which must 
be adopted to defeat it and to remedy the ills on which it feeds. 

Among the more general titles can be found a life of Father 
James Marquette, S.J., the discoverer of the Mississippi River, an 
ardent missionary and an explorer of distinction. It is called 
simply Marquette (America Press: 10 cents) and is from the pen 
of Father Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. Father Philip H. Burkett, 
S.J., in his Good Saint Ann (America Press: 10 cents) has a 
number of profitable lessons to draw from that Saint’s life, and 
chapters upon ‘‘Saint Ann, the Mother of Mary’’ and ‘‘Mary, the 
Mother of Saint Ann.’’ A valuable introduction to liturgical study 
which all might read, entitled The Liturgy: its Uses and Value 
(C.T.S.), is contributed by Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. 
Father J. A. Myerscough, S.J., deals with the advantages and past 
history of the closed retreat as well as with its development in 
more recent years in Come Apart Awhile (C.T.S.). Finally, the 
same subject is treated in a colloquial manner by Father P. W. 
Hawkins, S.J. The title he chooses Run your own Movies 
(America Press: 10 cents) gives the key to his method. Mental 
prayer and contemplation are spiritual ‘‘movies’’: making points 
for meditation is the writing of our own scenario. 
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